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Week Ending Friday, March 9, 1990 


Statement by Press Secretary Fitzwater 
on Narcotics Control Certification 


March 1, 1990 


The President has decided today to certi- 
fy by Presidential determination that the 
following major drug producing and/or 
major transit countries have fully cooperat- 


ed with the United States or taken ade-: 


quate measures of their own to combat 
drug production, trafficking, and money 
laundering: 


The Bahamas, Belize, Bolivia, Brazil, Co- 
lombia, Ecuador, Hong Kong, India, Jamai- 
ca, Laos, Malaysia, Mexico, Morocco, Nige- 
ria, Pakistan, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, and 
Thailand. 


The certification of Lebanon has been de- 
termined by the President to be of national 
interest to the United States. The President 
has decided not to certify Afghanistan, 
Burma, fran, and Syria. 


In addition to sending a clear message to 
countries which are not committed in any 
way to fighting drugs, decertification pre- 
cludes the receipt of assistance, except for 
antidrug programs, from the United States. 


The President’s decision is based on the 
State Department’s Annual International 
Narcotics Control Strategy Report (INCSR), 
which is presented to the Congress on 
March 1 of each year. 


Note: The Presidential determination was 
contained in a memorandum to the Secre- 
tary of State, which was released by the 
Office of the Press Secretary on March 1. 
The statement was not received in time for 
inclusion in last week’s issue. 


Remarks to Members of the Academy 
of Television Arts and Sciences in Los 
Angeles, California 


March 2, 1990 


The President. Thank you all very much. 
Chuck, thank you, sir, for those kind words. 
And good morning to all of you. I want to 
thank you for being here at this very early 
hour. It’s great to see such an all-star cast 
assembled. We Bushes are basically name- 
droppers. [Laughter] We like this kind of 
event. And wait until Barbara hears about 
it. [Laughter] I'm glad to see my good 
friend, Jerry Weintraub; and, Leo, to you, 
s.r, the president of the Academy, thank 
you very much. In fact, we’ve got a roomful 
of presidents: Bob Iger, ABC; Arthur Hiller, 
DGA; George Kirgo, WGA; Sidney Shein- 
berg, MCA; George Bush, USA. [Laughter] 

And over my shoulder I feel the presence 
of Roger Ailes, my good friend and trusted 
adviser, whose help was so important to me 
in my quest for the Presidency. I’m not 
sure I hit that line just the way Roger 
wanted me to do it, but the eye contact was 
superb. [Laughter] 

Being President does have its advantages. 
And this is true: I have a TV set there in 
the White House with five screens, one big 
one in the middle, four small ones around 
it, all of them on at once. Now I don’t have 
to miss the nightly news while I watch 
“Wheel of Fortune.” [Laughter] It’s a won- 
derful thing. 

There’s no escaping the fact that we live 
in the age of television. You know, in my 
State of the Union, I announced six national 
education targets to be met by the year 
2000. And this morning I want to add a 
seventh goal: By the year 2000, all Ameri- 
cans must be able to set the clocks on their 
VCR’s. [Laughter] 
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I know that your industry faces some real 
challenges right now—I had a chance to 
talk to some of the officials at the head 
table a little earlier—cable and satellite 
deals, the controversy surrounding the fi- 
nancial interest rules, the exploration of 
new revenue streams, regulatory hurdles. 
The list is a long one. But that’s not what I 
came to talk to you about this morning, 
interested as I am in those problems facing 
the industry. I came here this morning to 
make a serious point about a different kind 
of opportunity. About the tremendous 
power of television and how it can help us 
meet some of the most pressing social chal- 
lenges that we face. And I know this indus- 
try is more involved than ever in focusing 
on some of our nation’s most serious prob- 
lems, whether it’s hunger or homelessness 
or drug abuse. And there’s tremendous po- 
tential in that because every one of us in 
this room knows that television does more 
than entertain. It informs, and it educates. 

This morning, I want to focus on public 
enemy number one: illegal drugs. Two 
weeks ago, I went down to Cartagena to 
the Andean drug summit—a country on the 
front line of the drug war. Their courageous 
President, Virgilio Barco, and the people of 
Colombia have made a courageous choice: 
Colombia versus the cartels. The battle is 
far from over. But for the first time, the 
drug runners are on the run. We're going 
to keep the pressure on, work with those 
Andean allies—Peru, Bolivia, Colombia—to 
cut the supply lines that run from the jun- 
gles of South America right into the heart 
of our cities. And we will. Two nights ago, 
we just learned that in Orange County, two 
cars were just pulled over carrying nearly 
900 pounds of cocaine. Four million doses; 
street value: $30 million. 

The supply side is a massive, serious prob- 
lem. And I will continue to address myself 
to that side of the equation. But if we want 
to win this war, big busts won’t be enough. 
We’ve got simply to drive down demand, 
dry up the market for illegal drugs right 
here in our own country. We do that by 
increasing awareness, education: providing 
people, especially young people, informa- 
tion that helps them separate fact from fic- 
tion when the subject is drugs. That really 
is why I was so pleased to accept your invi- 
tation, Leo and Chuck, to come over here 
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this morning: to thank you, the leaders in 
the television industry, for enlisting the 
power of TV as a force for positive change. 
Each of you is a point of light, with a 
unique ability to inform and to change atti- 
tudes and to catalyze public action in our 
fight against drug abuse. 

This morning, I want to thank so many of 
you for the work you’re doing with my 
friend Jim Burke, the head of Media Adver- 
tising Partnership for a Drug-Free America. 
We see those hard-hitting antidrug com- 
mercials every day, and really, they are hit- 
ting home. We’re starting to see a shift in 
attitudes in the regions where those spots 
are on the air. But it’s not just the commer- 
cials that are getting the antidrug message 
across; increasingly, it’s also your regular 
programming, the shows themselves. And 
that’s important. 

Most people have no idea how many kids 
watch those Saturday morning cartoons. 
This is one group that does. Well, I am 
astonished at the number: 20 million kids 
between the ages of 5 and 11, sitting on the 
living room floor every Saturday morning, 
watching cartoons. Twenty million kids, im- 
pressionable, just asking to be entertained. 
And let me tell you something. Those 20 
million kids in front of their TV’s on any 
Saturday are the same target audience for 
every schoolyard drug pusher 5 days a 
week. 

Today, drugs are an unfortunate fact of 
life in every city and town across America. 
And our kids face pressure from their 
peers—— 

Audience member. Talk about AIDS. 
Why don’t you lead the country on AIDS 
like you do on drugs? You never talk about 
it. 

Audience members. Sit down! Sit down! 

Audience member. Why don’t you appre- 
ciate people who are fighting AIDS? Why 
aren’t you going to address the AIDS con- 
ference? 

The President. One of the reasons that 
we've increased Federal help to an all-time 
high on AIDS is to try to help people that 
are concerned. And we will continue to try 
to help people that are concerned about 
that subject. 

You know, I think—TI’ll ad lib here for a 
minute—but I think of the dramatic 
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changes in Eastern Europe and the dramat- 
ic changes towards democracy in this hemi- 
sphere, and I have come a long way in my 
own political maturity. This guy’s interdic- 
tion doesn’t bother me one little bit. And 
I’m glad we live in a country where we can 
all speak up, even if it takes advantage of 
the hospitality of you all. 

But our kids do face peer pressure from 
their peers, pressure from the pushers out 
there to snort coke or smoke pot or even a 
killer called crack cocaine. “Just once can’t 
hurt.” “Everybody does it.” “It’s cool.” And 
that’s what our kids hear. That’s what 
they’re up against. For too many of our 
kids, regrettably, that is the real world. And 
we’ve got to help our children develop the 
power to say no, power that comes from 
self-confidence. We’ve got to arm our kids 
with the facts: Drugs aren’t part of life in 
the fast lane; drugs are a dead-end. And 
that’s why I am so delighted that the Acad- 
emy is taking the lead in producing a show 
called “Cartoon All-Stars to The Rescue”—a 
story about a boy who, with the help of 
more than a dozen of today’s most popular 
cartoon characters, learns that he can draw 
the line against drugs, that every kid can be 
drug-free. 

And that’s a great message. And I hope 
that on Saturday, April 21st, the day that 
that show is first broadcast all across the 
United States and all over North America, 
every TV set is on and every kid is watch- 
ing. And I want to thank all of you associat- 
ed with the Academy of Television Arts and 
Sciences for taking part in this collaborative 
effort. Barbara and I are proud to partici- 
pate with you. Never before in cartoon his- 
tory have Bugs Bunny and Daffy Duck 
worked with the Teenage Mutant Ninja 
Turtles, the Muppets, and the Smurfs— 
[laughter|—and all the other stars of the 
cartoon world. And my hat’s off to Roy 
Disney and Buzz Potamkin for keeping all 
those colorful egos in line. [Laughter] 

One thing more while we're talking 
about cartoons: Every one of us knows 
those scenes where a character falls off a 
cliff or gets hit by a truck and then bounces 
right back up, dusts himself off, and moves 
right on to the next scene. Kids see that 
stuff, and they know it isn’t real. But how 
many kids and young adults today have 
seen the programs or movies that show a 


character take drugs and, just like the car- 
toon characters, survive without a scratch? 
That isn’t real, either. And in the real 
world, whether it’s Hollywood or Harlem, 
or out in the heartland, smalltown America, 
we know what drugs do. And the simple 
truth is they destroy. And thank goodness 
the days when popular culture glorified and 
glamorized drug use are fading fast. Public 
opinion is turning around. We used to hear 
that drugs were fashionable and fun and 
risk-free. Not anymore. Now we’re hearing 
something different. We’re hearing that it’s 
okay—no, that it’s great, really, to be drug- 
free. 

And I think that change is taking place 
because we all see the damage that drugs 
can do. We’ve seen too many sports stars, 
too many entertainers, too many of the 
men and women we look up to, too many 
of our heroes pulled down, destroyed by 
drugs. Drugs and success simply do not mix. 
And I really want to thank every one of you 
in this room for helping smash that stereo- 
type. Because the truth is: Drugs don’t care 
who you are, how famous you are, how 
much you earn. Drugs are deadly for every- 
body. 

So, this morning, I want to make sure 
that I’m understood by all the writers and 
producers and actors in this room. I’m not 
asking you to compromise your art. I’m not 
asking TV producers or film makers to por- 
tray some kind of a fantasy world where 
drugs don’t exist. Sugar-coating isn’t going 
to solve anything. What I’m suggesting is 
that you have an opportunity to help your 
country. And I’m with those of you who 
believe the answer is to treat drugs with 
the same degree of realism TV brings to so 
many other subjects, to show what happens 
in the real world. When someone does 
drugs, show what happens: how what starts 
out as a high turns into the lowest form of 
self-abasement, where drugs mean more 
than family, friends, self-respect. To show in 
the real world how drugs destroy, how 
drugs kill every single day. 

And that’s the real message. It’s a mes- 
sage that can save lives. And thanks to you, 
thanks to you, it’s a message that’s getting 
through to the children of the United States 
of America, to the children of many other 
countries as well. 
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Leo and Chuck, thank you for this oppor- 
tunity to address this exceptionally prestigi- 
ous and influential group. And I am grateful 
to all of you. And thank you for all you’re 
doing, and God bless you. And now I'll go 
over and try to represent you properly as I 
meet the Prime Minister of Japan. Thank 
you very, very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 8:28 a.m. in 
the Los Angeles Ballroom of the Century 
Plaza Hotel. In his remarks, he referred to 
Charles Fries, chairman of the Academy of 
Television Arts and Sciences; Leo Chalou- 
kian, president of the academy; Jerry Wein- 
traub, chief executive officer of Weintraub 
Entertainment Group; Robert Iger, presi- 
dent of ABC Entertainment; Arthur Hiller, 
president of the Directors Guild of Amer- 
ica; George Kirgo, president of the Writers 
Guild of America; and Sidney Sheinberg, 
president and chief operating officer of 
MCA, Inc. 


Remarks at an Antidrug Rally in Santa 
Ana, California 


March 2, 1990 


Thank you, Jim Everett. And let me say 
how much I respect you and appreciate the 
work you're doing to help the young people 
not just here but all across the country. You 
are an inspiration to all of us, and thank you 
very much for welcoming me. I’m also glad 
to be with Governor Deukmejian, who has 
done an outstanding job for the State of 
California—outstanding. And I want to 
thank Fred Travalena and my old friend 
and supporter, Chuck Norris, for being here 
with you all today. Great examples for the 
young people. And there are some people 
up here with me that certainly deserve our 
thanks for making this fantastic day possi- 
ble—another friend of mine, a man I re- 
spect, Sheriff Brad Gates, over here. And 
Mike Hayde, the president of “Drug Use Is 
Life Abuse”—what a job he’s doing. And 
the board of directors of that great organi- 
zation, including Dr. Robert Schuller, Geor- 
gia Frontiere. Also up here is some of 
Orange County’s congressional delegation, 
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and others as well—Bob Dornan, Dana Roh- 
rabacher, Chris Cox, Dave Dreyer. And I 
also have to salute one of America’s best 
teachers, my old hero—singled him out a 
couple of years ago—Jaime Escalante. 

Thank you, and Jim Everett, again, thank 
you for that warm introduction. I heard 
that someone asked Jim if he was excited 
about being with the President here today, 
and he said, “No, not as excited as I'll be 
next year when we’re invited to the White 
House after the Rams win the Super Bowl.” 
No matter what team you like, you’ve got 
to admit that Georgia Frontiere has built 
one of the toughest teams in pro football. 
Who says there’s no role for women in 
combat? I’ve got a confession. Although I 
love pro football, my first love is pro base- 
ball. And if the Angels are looking for re- 
placement players, I hope they'll remember 
that I played first base. But I have a confes- 
sion to all the Angels fans. My son is the 
managing owner or partner of the Texas 
Rangers. And I asked him if I could come 
try out for the club, and he said, “Sure, 
Dad. You can come down and throw the 
ball around. But don’t give up your daytime 
work.” [Laughter] 

It’s great to be back in Orange County. 
Southern California is a place of both 
beauty and bounty, blessed with some of 
the greatest wonders of nature and some of 
the most wondrous works of man. And it’s 
home to many of America’s oldest traditions 
and newest ideas—the computerized pirate 
ships of Walt Disney, the real-life cowboys 
of the Irvine Ranch. And Orange County is 
a special place—a place that boasts produc- 
tive lands, productive minds, and produc- 
tive people and one of the youngest and 
hardest working populations in the entire 
country. And standing here today in 
Orange County, leading the way into a new 
decade and a new century, it’s easy to see 
why many young people are looking to the 
future with a new sense of hope and seeing 
a world of limitless possibilities. 

Something is happening in the world— 
something new, something powerful, some- 
thing wonderful. Czechoslovakia’s Vaclav 
Havel, who began the year as a prisoner 
and ended it as President of Czechoslova- 
kia, summed it up in his visit to Washington 
last month. Things are happening so fast, he 
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said, that “we have literally no time even to 
be astonished.” And today the wind rushing 
down from the mountains is not the fierce 
menace called the Santa Ana wind, but the 
new breeze that I spoke about when taking 
office a year ago. It has swept around the 
world, bringing new hope in Europe, new 
hope in Africa, new hope in the Americas. 
Vaclav Havel, free at last. Nelson Mandela, 
free at last. And Nicaragua and Panama, 
free at last. 


And just as people around the world are 
casting off the oppression of dictators, so 
people across America are casting off the 
oppression of drugs. Week by week, day by 
day, millions of Americans in thousands of 
towns are standing up to make the same 
courageous choice: drug-free neighbor- 
hoods, drug-free schools, and drug-free kids. 
And anyone who thinks that our great 
country lacks the will to win the drug war 
better take a look at the spirit that we have 
here today in this stadium right here in 
Orange County. It is fantastic. I know you'll 
win this war. You have what a longtime 
resident of Orange County, John Wayne, 
had—true grit. In one of his classic western 
movies, John Wayne spelled it out in his 
simple, all-American, pointblank style. He 
said: ““There’s right and there’s wrong. You 
gotta do one or the other. You do the one, 
and you're living. You do the other, and you 
may be walking around, but you’re as dead 
as a beaver hat.” 


As he did in the conduct of his own life, 
in that movie John Wayne stood for right; 
he stood for life. And today in Orange 
County, thousands of you have made that 
same choice. You’ve stood up for right. 
You’ve stood up for life. And you sum it up 
in a phrase: “Drug Use Is Life Abuse.” That 
slogan—the power of that slogan—the 
slogan is powerful in its simplicity. And the 
logo itself is apt. In it, the word “life” is 
literally torn apart, just as the lives of our 
young are torn apart and destroyed by the 
nightmare called cocaine. 

While visiting Orange County last spring, 
I commended the Los Angeles Rams for 
having every player wear a “Drug Use Is 
Life Abuse” patch on his uniform—a move 
that was copied by tens of thousands of 
local fans and student athletes here. The 
Rams wore the patches for a year. And a 


Rams spokesman said, “If it dissuaded one 
young man or young girl from doing drugs, 
it was worth the whole year.” And I agree. 
In order to win, America’s war on drugs 
must be total war—waged from the board- 
room to the classroom, from the White 
House to your house. No element of our 
society is immune—certainly not the world 
of professional sports. And I think the 
patches were a mighty good idea. Fighting 
drug abuse isn’t a personal message; it’s a 
public service. “Drug Use Is Life Abuse” is 
the right message because its goal is not 
punishing those who are hooked on drugs, 
but deterring kids from ever getting start- 
ed. That message is beginning to sink in. By 
now just about everybody knows this simple 
truth: Drugs aren’t the answer. They never 
were. And they never will be. 


And recently, we’ve seen some scattered 
but hopeful new signs of progress against 
the horror of drugs. It began last summer, 
when a major nationwide survey found that 
the number of current drug users in Amer- 
ica had dropped by almost 40 percent in 
just 3 years. And then just 2 weeks ago, 
another new survey showed that the 
number of high school seniors using drugs 
declined again last year, a long-term trend 
that has brought seniors’ drug use to its 
lowest level in 15 years. Let’s keep it going. 


There are so many other hopeful signs, 
visible in every city in America. In my old 
congressional district in Houston, Texas, the 
people got together and took back a park 
from the drug dealers. In Alexandria, Vir- 
ginia, I visited a neighborhood where they 
hold all-night vigils every Friday to keep 
the pushers away from the kids. And then 
in the heartland, Kansas City, I saw these 
boarded-up crack houses bearing the six- 
word victory banner of the local activists— 
the words: “This neighborhood fights back 
against drugs.” 


And right here in Orange County, thou- 
sands are doing their part. I think of heroic 
cops like Santa Ana Police Investigator 
Henry Cousin. Although severely wounded 
in a drug raid 3 years ago, Henry wouldn’t 
quit. He joined a special Federal task force 
and recently helped take down the biggest 
drug seizure in Orange County history. And 
I think of heroic mothers like Santa Ana’s 
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own Rosa Perez, who fought in Santa Ana 
for 6 years to rid her neighborhood of push- 
ers. 

But the battle isn’t only being fought in 
the streets. About a year and a half ago, I 
came to Los Angeles for one of the most 
critical moments in the campaign: the 1988 
Presidential debate up there at UCLA. 
They asked if there were any heroes left in 
America. I named an astronaut, an AIDS 
researcher, a freedom fighter. And I named 
a high school mathematics teacher from 
East L.A., a teacher who helped his Hispan- 
ic students see beyond poverty and neglect 
to the real potential of their own minds. 
Jaime Escalante, Investigator Henry Cousin, 
Mrs. Rosa Perez—three heroes; two cities; 
one dream. All three are here today. And 
all three deserve our heartfelt thanks. No, 
with your help, we’ve covered a lot of 
ground in the drug war. But tough chal- 
lenges remain. It’s like when the Rams of- 
fense crosses the 50-yard line: with every 
yard you gain, your opponent digs in and 
progress gets that much harder, not easier. 

Make no mistake. Drug abuse in this 
country is still far too widespread. There’s 
far too much suffering, far too many wasted 
lives. But we’re going to beat drugs the 
same way the Rams beat many of their op- 
ponents: relentless offense, a defense that 
refuses to give up a single yard to the oppo- 
sition—or a single child to these merchants 
of death. And I might add that I was de- 
lighted to be greeted earlier on by so many 
law enforcement officers from this area. 
God bless them, and God bless those line 
officers out there in the streets, helping 
every one of you kids up here in the stands. 
Thank you all. Against drugs, a good de- 
fense means reducing demand—and 
through efforts like the record funding my 
administration has devoted for increased 
drug education, treatment, and criminal jus- 
tice. And a tough offense means an attack 
on all fronts. 

Last month’s drug summit in Cartagena, 
Colombia, marked a good day for the rule 
of law and a very bad day for the cocaine 
cartels. I was glad I went to Colombia to 
support that courageous President of Co- 
lombia who was trying to keep the drug 
dealers where they belong—in jail. [Colom- 
bian] President Barco’s courageous crack- 


down has seized or destroyed their cash, 
their homes, their labs, and their drugs. 
And 14 accused traffickers have been extra- 
dited to the United States and now face 
American justice in courtrooms in Miami, in 
Tulsa, Atlanta, and in San Francisco. The 
days of the drug lords may not be over yet, 
but their days are numbered. And we’re 
going to keep up the fight on the supply 
side. 

You heard the Governor mention it, but 
let me repeat it. Here at home, my adminis- 
tration recently named the Los Angeles 
Orange County as one of the nation’s five 
“high intensity drug traffic areas,” a desig- 
nation that means increased Federal en- 
forcement manpower for the region. And 
nationwide, Congress—and bless these Con- 
gressmen here that are supporting our ef- 
forts—Congress has approved funding for 
the new agents, new prosecutors, and new 
prisons that we asked for to catch, convict, 
and contain America’s most dangerous drug 
offenders. But Congress also needs to act, 
and act soon, on my new anticrime propos- 
als. Congress needs to provide tough laws to 
deal with a tough problem. Working togeth- 
er, we can—we will—defeat this scourge. 

America has earned her victories through 
determination and desire. And we will win 
the war on drugs because we must. Just 2 
nights ago, right here in Orange County, 
two cars were pulled over, carrying nearly 
900 pounds of cocaine. And thanks to your 
courageous antinarcotics efforts, four mil- 
lion doses, with a street value of $30 mil- 
lion, will not poison our kids. And that is 
desire and that is determination. And let no 
one doubt the commitment we have in 
Washington as well. The White House has 
declared war on the crack house. And the 
only enemy response we'll accept is uncon- 
ditional surrender. 

Thank you for your warm greeting. God 
bless you all. Keep up the fight. And God 
bless the United States of America. Thank 
you all very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:35 p.m. in 
the Santa Ana Bowl. In his opening re- 
marks, he referred to Jim Everett, quarter- 
back for the Los Angeles Rams; entertainer 
Fred Travalena; and actor Chuck Norris. 
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Statement by Press Secretary Fitzwater 
on the President’s Meeting With Prime 
Minister Toshiki Kaifu of Japan in 
Palm Springs, California 

March 2, 1990 


The President and Prime Minister Kaifu 
met for approximately 1 hour this after- 
noon. Their meeting began with a brief 
one-on-one session, followed by a plenary. 
In their private session, the President and 
the Prime Minister took the opportunity to 
reaffirm the close and friendly bilateral re- 
lationship of the two countries, and the 
growing significance of their global partner- 
ship. The President congratulated the 
Prime Minister on his recent electoral victo- 
ry. The President noted that the pillars of 
the relationship are the U.S.-Japanese secu- 
rity relationship, the global partnership, and 
the bilateral economic relationship. 


The plenary session was devoted to a dis- 
cussion of security issues of common con- 
cern. The President and the Prime Minister 
noted the mutual benefits that the security 
relationship brings to both countries and 
noted that it continues to be the best guar- 
antee for stability and prosperity in the Pa- 
cific region. The President stated that the 
adjustments the United States is contem- 
plating in its defense posture in the Pacific 
area will not affect either deterrence or sta- 
bility, nor its commitment to its Asian allies. 
The two leaders discussed the issue of 
burden sharing, noting the need for suitable 
arrangements for balanced cost sharing. 
The President reaffirmed the United States 
support for the Northern Territories issue, 
and noted that Secretary Baker had raised 
the subject during his Moscow ministerial 
and that the U.S. would continue to raise 
the Territories with the Soviet Union. 


The President emphasized that this 
summit should lay the conceptual frame- 
work through which the two countries 
could realize the full potential of the al- 
ready close bilateral relationship. The 
Prime Minister stressed the importance to 
coordinate our policies and tackle the issues 
from the standpoint of mutual cooperation. 


Nomination of John C. Foltz To Be 
Administrator of the Federal Grain 
Inspection Service 


March 2, 1990 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate John C. Foltz to be Ad- 
ministrator of the Federal Grain Inspection 
Service, Department of Agriculture. He 
would succeed W. Kirk Miller. 

Since 1979 Mr. Foltz has served as execu- 
tive director of the Ohio Grain and Feed 
Association in Worthington, OH. Prior to 
this he served as chief of the division of 
markets at the Ohio Department of Agricul- 
ture, 1977-1978; Assistant Administrator for 
Market Development at the Foreign Agri- 
cultural Service, 1976; Deputy Under Secre- 
tary for Legislative Affairs at the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, 1973-1975; deputy di- 
rector for agriculture for the Committee to 
Re-elect the President, 1972; Director of 
Congressional Relations for the Cost of 
Living Council in the Executive Office of 
the President, 1971; legislative assistant in 
the Office of the Secretary at the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, 1969-1971; and staff 
member and manager of public relations 
for the Future Farmers of America, 1958- 
1968. 

Mr. Foltz graduated from Ohio State Uni- 
versity (B.S., 1955; M.S., 1971). He was born 
February 23, 1933, in West Lafayette, OH. 
Mr. Foltz served in the U.S. Navy, 1955- 
1957. Mr. Foltz is married, has two chil- 
dren, and resides in Worthington, OH. 


Remarks Following Discussions With 
Prime Minister Toshiki Kaifu of Japan 
in Palm Springs, California 

March 3, 1990 


The President. Well, I was very pleased to 
welcome my friend, the Prime Minister of 
Japan, here to Palm Springs for 2 days of 
very useful and far-reaching discussions 
about the critically important relationship 
between the United States and Japan. In 
the first instance, I wanted to see Prime 
Minister Kaifu again and extend personally 
my congratulations for his victory in the 
recent elections. I also want to express my 
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very high regard and admiration for the 
outstanding leadership he has given his 
country and his party since he was pro- 
pelled into office just 6 months ago. We 
first met last September, and in the inter- 
vening months we’ve seen some of the most 
momentous changes in recent world histo- 
ry. It is important that the leaders of the 
United States and Japan come together and 
review the entire scope of their relationship 
at this time of profound change in the 
world. 

There are three things that are very clear 
to me: that our relationship with Japan will 
become even more important to us and to 
the world in the coming decades; that Japan 
is moving rapidly to assume a leading role 
in the world, as was evident in Prime Minis- 
ter Kaifu’s recent trip to Eastern Europe 
and the nearly $2 billion in assistance that 
he pledged to the nations of Poland and 
Hungary; and that no matter where we 
look around the world—from Eastern 
Europe to Panama to Cambodia—the 


United States and Japan are working to- 
gether to promote political and economic 
transformations that will strengthen democ- 


racies and market economies. 

Our meetings these 2 days were not 
formal negotiations. This has been an op- 
portunity to come together and take stock 
of the entire range of our dealings—from 
security, to economics and trade, to foreign 
policy—and to talk about where we're 
going, together, as we move toward the 
21st century. We talked about how we can 
expand even further our global partnership. 
I believe that in the coming years we have 
a unique and challenging opportunity to 
expand even further our cooperation on 
international issues across the board; to 
strengthen the political “trialogue” among 
the United States, Japan, and our European 
allies; to expand our aid cooperation to em- 
brace a larger effort aimed at promoting 
economic and social development in the 
Third World; and to think about how Japan 
can more fully play a leading role in the 
world’s political and economic institutions. 

We talked about developments of recent 
months in Europe and in U.S.-Soviet rela- 
tionships. And I believe that we’re agreed 
that our two countries must work closely 
together to promote the same kind of posi- 
tive changes in Asia. I reaffirmed to Prime 
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Minister Kaifu, as did Secretary of Defense 
Cheney during that successful visit of his to 
Tokyo, that the United States is, and will 
remain, a Pacific power; that the United 
States attaches great importance—the 
greatest importance to its security and po- 
litical alliance with Japan; and that our two 
countries must continue to strengthen our 
defense cooperation. At a time of great 
change in the world, our treaty of mutual 
cooperation and security has become even 
more important to ensuring continued 
peace and prosperity as democracy and free 
markets spread across Asia and the Pacific. 

We also discussed our economic relation- 
ship—one of the most broad-ranging and 
complex set of commercial and financial 
interactions in the entire world. There are 
many economic areas in which we have 
close cooperation. I think of the Third 
World debt problems, economic policy co- 
ordination—collaborated there. And we re- 
affirm our commitment to that process, in- 
cluding cooperation in exchange markets. 
We must also remember that Japan is the 
second largest market in the world for our 
manufacturers, and the largest market in 
the world for our farmers. Our exports to 
Japan already total $44 billion—only 
Canada buys more from us—and our ex- 
ports to Japan are going up faster than our 
sales to the rest of the world. The Prime 
Minister and his government are very 
aware of the mood and concern in this 
country about the continuing impediments 
to further growth of our trade relationship. 
Even with that 18-percent growth in our 
exports to Japan last year, we still have a 
$49 billion bilateral trade deficit. Make no 
mistake about it: I want to see that deficit 
come down, not by restricting our markets 
or managing trade but by further increasing 
our exports to Japan. And so, in the coming 
months, our common task must be to fur- 
ther open markets and expand trade. 

In addition to increasing our exports to 
Japan, our other key task is to ensure the 
success of the Structural Impediments Initi- 
ative that we launched last summer. We’re 
facing some important deadlines, and the 
Prime Minister and I are calling on our offi- 
cials to redouble their efforts to achieve 
meaningful interim and final results. We 
must make the SII, the Structural Impedi- 
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ments Initiative, and our other trade discus- 
sions a success. We must put our economic 
relationship on a solid foundation if we’re to 
achieve the full promise of our relationship. 
We feel that we presented some valid ideas 
about removing structural impediments in 
Japan that will improve market access and 
reduce our trade imbalances, and we look 
forward to the Japanese response. But let’s 
face it, these talks are a two-way street. We 
Americans must ‘acrease our savings, 
reduce our budget deficit, provide more in- 
centive for our investors, strengthen our 
educational system, focus on producing 
goods of the highest quality. So, our task is 
to make the American economy even 
stronger and even more competitive, and 
that is a task for America, not for Japan. 

So, Mr. Prime Minister, I am delighted 
that we had this opportunity to discuss all 
these matters. I am confident that during 
our time here together, we have launched a 
process that will continue throughout 1990 
and the coming years—a process that will 
create a breakthrough relationship and lead 
to an era of even greater cooperation be- 
tween our two countries. Together, we 
must master our problems and expand our 
opportunities. By working together, in part- 
nership, the United States and Japan have 
the chance to lead not only our two peoples 
but the whole world into a new era of 
peace, freedom, and prosperity. So, Mr. 
Prime Minister—Toshiki, my friend, thank 
you for coming. And I wish you a safe jour- 
ney home. May you have great success in 
your efforts in the coming months. You 
have our full support. 

The Prime Minister. George, thank you 
very much, first of all, for your warm re- 
marks. I would also, first of all, like to ex- 
press my appreciation for the heartwarming 
hospitality extended to me by you, George, 
and Mrs. Bush. I am particularly pleased to 
have had the opportunity to come together 
in scenic Palm Springs and to discuss issues 
at such length that our two countries face 
and that relate to peace and prosperity of 
the world. 

My meeting with you was a meaningful 
opportunity to discuss coordination between 
Japan and the United States as we move 
into a new era of turbulent international 
situation in search of a new order based on 
freedom and democracy. I am fully satisfied 


that I was able to share fundamental 
thoughts with you through in-depth ex- 
change of views. I value very highly the 
careful but bold initiatives taken by the 
President to foster desirable changes in the 
East-West relations and to promote arms 
control and disarmament negotiations. I am 
determined that Japan must share responsi- 
bility from the standpoint of its being one 
of the countries who are responsible for 
maintaining and strengthening international 
order. 

During my recent visit to Europe, I have 
pledged in concrete terms support to the 
East European countries who are seeking to 
establish freedom and democracy and intro- 
duce market economies. On the German 
reunification issue, the President explained 
to me that he conveyed the U.S. position to 
the Federal Republic of Germany at the 
recent meeting between the President and 
Chancellor Kohl concerning the adherence 
of the unified Germany to NATO and the 
continued presence of U.S. forces on 
German soil. I expressed my appreciation 
for his explanation and expressed my admi- 
ration for the efforts by the President. The 
President and I exchanged views on the 
Asia-Pacific situation, and we shared the 
view that the diplomacy of new thinking of 
the Soviet Union needs to be actively ap- 
plied in this region as well, and that it is 
important for both Japan and the U.S. to 
endeavor together to ensure the political 
stability and economic prosperity of this 
region. 

This year marks the 30th anniversary of 
the conclusion of the Japan-U.S. security 
treaty. Recognizing the roles played by the 
Japan-U.S. security arrangement for peace 
and stability of Japan as well as the Asia- 
Pacific region, I, together with the Presi- 
dent, confirmed the increasing importance 
of the treaty into the future. Furthermore, 
the President and I share the view that the 
Japan-U.S. security arrangements continue 
to be the important basis of Japan-U.S. co- 
operation in the search for peace through 
deterrence and dialog at the time of the 
evolution of the new international situation. 
I value the continued role of the United 
States in this vision as a Pacific power 
which is irreplaceable by any other country. 
I expressed to the President my determina- 
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tion to extend the cooperation required to 
secure the continued smooth operation of 
the Japan-U.S. security arrangements, in- 
cluding host nation support for U.S. forces 
in Japan. 

With regard to Japan-U.S. economic rela- 
tions, the President and I agreed to con- 
tinuously enhance our relations with the 
understanding that the sound development 
of economic relations between our two 
countries is indispensable to the develop- 
ment of not only our economies but that of 
the world economy. Although negative as- 
pects of the issues and problems in our bi- 
lateral economic relations tend to be em- 
phasized, as the President said with pro- 
found insight, the two markets are extreme- 
ly large for each of us and our economies 
are moving in the right directions, due to 
the adjustment efforts in the past several 
years. Both the U.S. budget deficit and 
Japan’s current surplus are being reduced, 
and their ratios to GNP have been halved. 
However, the imbalances are still very 
large, and we should continue to work 
harder. The SII is extremely important to 
consolidate this positive trend. I am deter- 
mined to firmly tackle structural reforms of 
Japan as one of the top priorities of my new 
Cabinet with a view to improving the qual- 
ity of Japanese life with further stress on 
the consumer-oriented economy. I hope 
that the U.S., on its part, will promote struc- 
tural adjustment as the President has just 
said. I told the President of my determina- 
tion to maintain such policies as expansion 
of domestic demand, the improvement of 
market access, and deregulation. 

The President and I agreed that both 
Japan and the U.S. will make the maximum 
efforts for the early solution of pending 
issues in the spirit of cooperation and joint 
efforts between our two countries. The 
President expressed that Japan and the U.S. 
have worked closely in dealing with debt 
problems and economic policy coordination 
and reaffirmed his commitment, including 
cooperation in exchange markets. The 
President’s statement convinces me _ to 
make maximum efforts for Japan-U.S. coop- 
eration in these areas, including in ex- 
change markets. Having in mind that our 
solid bilateral relations are indispensable to 
the future stability and prosperity of the 
world, the President and I shared the rec- 
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ognition of the importance of consolidating 
our bilateral relations to be the constructive 
cooperation. In this context, we shared the 
recognition that it is important and neces- 
sary to further strengthen and expand the 
constructive relations in the 1990's, includ- 
ing educational and cultural exchanges, sci- 
ence and technology cooperation, and two- 
way technology transfers. 

U.S.-Japan relations of today, transcend- 
ing our bilateral framework, have acquired 
the significance of a global partnership with 
responsibilities for tasks facing the world. 
The President and I welcome that the 
Japan-U.S. global partnership is bearing spe- 
cific fruit in such a broad range of fields as 
a response to regional problems, the man- 
agement of world economy, economic coop- 
eration for developing countries and debt 
problems, environment, drugs, and the 
fight against international terrorism. On the 
problem of drugs in particular, I highly ap- 
preciate the series of initiatives of the Presi- 
dent and the courageous determination 
shown at the Cartagena drug summit. I ex- 
pressed my determination to the President 
that Japan will actively participate in the 
international efforts to eradicate illicit 
drugs. 

I conveyed my intention to the President 
to promptly implement concrete measures 
in support of the democratic government in 
Nicaragua and my belief that an early eco- 
nomic recovery is important for the stabili- 
zation of Panama. I expressed Japan’s posi- 
tion that Japan would look into economic 
assistance for the reconstruction of the 
region as the peace process in Central 
America progresses. The development of 
the South Africa situation contains the possi- 
bility towards dismantling apartheid. The 
President and I agreed that Japan and the 
U.S. wili continue to consult with each 
other on how to eliminate apartheid. 

This year marks the final year of the Uru- 
guay round. The President and I agreed 
that the successful conclusions of the negoti- 
ations is extremely important for the fight 
against protectionism and for the construc- 
tion of the basis for the continued progress 
of the world economy as we move toward 
the 2lst century. The President and I reaf- 
firmed our convictions that we should close- 
ly cooperate for the success of the round. 
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Japan and the United States are faced 
with enormous challenges and opportunities 
in the strong current of history. Having in 
mind the significance of the Japan-U.S. part- 
nership as a foundation for the stability of 
the world, I am fully determined to coura- 
geously pave the way, together with the 
President, toward the 21st century. Thank 
you. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I understand that 
George will stay on here and have a most 
wonderful time answering your questions in 
a press conference. I, however, will have to 
leave this spot in order to return home in 
time to answer the questions that will be 
raised to me in the Diet, and also just in 
time to arrive in Tokyo before the night 
landing time limit arrives at 11 p.m. in 
Tokyo. Well, I hope that you will not call 
this night landing time limit another struc- 
tural impediment. 

The President. Thank you very much. 
That was a wonderful statement. 


Note: The President spoke at 1:10 p.m. at 
the Morningside Country Club. Prime Min- 


ister Kaifu spoke in Japanese, and his re- 
marks were translated by an interpreter. 


The President’s News Conference 
Following Discussions With Prime 
Minister Toshiki Kaifu of Japan in 
Palm Springs, California 


March 3, 1990 


Japan-U.S. Trade 


Q. Mr. President, are you satisfied that 
the Prime Minister has given a sufficient 
political commitment to break the impasse 
in trade talksP And did he offer any trade 
concessions? 

The President. You heard his statement, 
which I thought was very good. And all I 
can tell you is we had perhaps the best 
opportunity that I’ve seen to have genuine- 
ly frank discussions. I met with him in a 
one-on-one yesterday, and then last night 
sat next to him at dinner. So, I had an op- 
portunity to continue the business part of 
the discussion. 


Then I heard this statement—we had our 
other talks, too, but I heard this statement 
today. And I'd say that the Japanese side 
knows how important it is to move forward, 
and clearly I have a renewed feeling of how 
important it is for us to do some of the 
things that they were talking about on this 
structural impediment side. So, I can’t tell 
you in terms of a specific commodity or a 
specific date. But we were just talking here, 
and all of us are very pleased with the 
frankness as well as the spirit of cooperation 
that I think was reflected by the Prime 
Minister’s statement. 

Q. Do you think he went far enough, sir? 

The President. Well, nobody ever goes far 
enough to do everything exactly the way 
we want it. But I think for those who un- 
derstand the complexities of this relation- 
ship at this juncture, we got everything out 
of this meeting that we had hoped for. Ob- 
viously, we’ve got things to do, and clearly 
the Japanese side has things to do. I want to 
say something on that meeting, if I could. 
The fact that he came here now—finished a 
tough campaign, just given a big speech to 
the Diet; indeed, he gets home at 11 p.m. 
and has to go to answer questions in the 
Diet the very next morning—should be in- 
terpreted by Americans in this manner, 
that the Japanese feel this relationship is 
very important. And to the Japanese side, 
the fact that I invited him when I did 
should send a very important signal that we 
have this right up in the forefront of rela- 
tionships that are critical. And I was very 
grateful that he accepted, in such short 
notice and in a complicated time frame, 
this invitation. 

Q. How confident are you that he can 
produce—— 

The President. Well, he’s just won a good 
victory there. He’s solidified his party’s posi- 
tion. He, himself, emerges as, I would say, 
dynamic new leader. And so we will simply 
wait and see. But I wish him well. 


Israeli-Palestinian Peace Talks 


Q. Mr. President, there are reports out of 
Israel that [Prime Minister] Yitzhak Shamir 
is prepared to accept the U.S. formula for 
Israeli-Palestinian peace talks. Do you know 
anything about that, and if so, what shape 
will it take? 
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The President. Well, as you know, we 
have been working on this for 8 months. 
And [Secretary of State] Jim Baker and I 
were just talking about it, and I might say I 
commend him for staying in there, trying to 
be a catalyst to get this process going. So, 
we don’t know any of the details of that; we 
just talked to our top officials here. But I 
hope it’s true and I hope we can move 
forward. And if we do, I'll be glad to salute 
our Secretary of State and others, including 
Mr. Shamir, Mr. Mubarak [Egyptian Presi- 
dent], for hanging in there, trying to get 
something moving toward peace. 

Q. Has there been any movement, sir? If 
you don’t know about his final commit- 
ment, has there been any movement 
toward acceptance of the U.S. formula? 

The President. Well, there has, over the 
months. But just like the real world, you 
take two steps forward and take one step 
back. I hope we’re going to go forward 
now. 

Soviet Military Capability 

Q. Mr. President, a question about some 
testimony last week on the Soviets. Secre- 
tary [of Defense] Cheney said he still be- 
lieves they are continuing with moderniza- 
tion. Director [of Central Intelligence] 
Webster said in some testimony he thinks 
that the military threat seems to be reced- 
ing in some significant respects. With your 
experience in intelligence, how do you ex- 
plain these divergent views? and have you 
adopted either of them? What would you 
tell the American people about what to 
think about this? 

The President. You know, I get asked— 
the question is, who is the enemy? And I 
answer: uncertainty, unpredictability. And I 
don’t see a great disconnect between the 
way you phrased the question as to whether 
they are modernizing or as to whether the 
threat has receded. Clearly, as you see those 
troops starting to move out of various East- 
ern countries, and as you’ve seen the de- 
mocracies coming in, that results in a di- 
minished threat. But it doesn’t say that ev- 
erything is certain and that stability is guar- 
anteed. I was asked that question in relation 
to why I felt we ought to continue to have 
troops in Europe and why I felt that it 
would be good to have a unified Germany 
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in NATO. And the answer is: stability. Safe- 
guard against unpredictability or instability. 

So, I haven’t gone into, David [David 
Hoffman, Washington Post], the testimony 
of each—haven’t read it, but I really don’t 
see a big conflict there. 


Japan-U.S. Relations 


Q. How long do you give Mr. Kaifu to 
produce? It seems we’ve heard these types 
of assurances he gave today before. What 
are you looking for specifically, and when 
are you looking for it? 

The President. Well, we have some time- 
frames. We have some March talks that I’d 
like to see successful. But look, we weren’t 
here to throw down definitive deadlines. 
That’s not the way you deal with Japan, in 
my view. But the sooner the better, is the 
way I answer the question. 

Q. But were there any new initiatives, 
Mr. President? For example, I mean, you 
emphasize that this wasn’t a negotiating ses- 
sion. But were there any new initiatives on 
either side, any new proposals, for example, 
that you’d recommend some way that he 
could be of assistance in Nicaragua? 

The President. Well, yes, there was a 
good discussion of that. And I was very 
pleased with his receptivity to helping the 
new democracies here. They pledged $1.95 
billion to help in the reconstruction in East- 
ern Europe, help with the democracies 
there. And he was very open-minded in re- 
sponse to my plea to be of similar—to be of 
assistance to Nicaragua and to Panama. So, 
yes, we had some detailed discussion about 
that, but it wasn’t, like, by a certain date we 
expect a certain—like to see a certain 
amount of money, or anything. 

Q. Could you tell us about any details— 
for example, a new way to be of assistance? 

The President. Well, just that I felt a com- 
mitment on the part of the Prime Minister 
of Japan to assist democracy. And I think 
that is very important. And, frankly, I think 
that will help the U.S.-Japan relationship. 
Because I think the people in our country, 
as I told him, want to see the Chamorro 
[Nicaraguan President-elect Violeta Cha- 
morro] government succeed, want to see 
democracy in Panama succeed. So, in that 
particular subject matter, I was very 
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pleased with the forthcoming comments 
from Prime Minister Kaifu. 


U.S. Foreign Assistance 


Q. Will you work to reduce some of the 
foreign aid to the largest recipients, like 
Egypt and Israel, so that the United States 
can give more to Eastern Europe, Nicara- 
gua, and the countries—— 

The President. Well, 1 am against ear- 
marking. I am for more flexibility. We have 
had discussions with our Congressmen, in- 
cluding the Chairman of the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee. Some of those discus- 
sions encourage the concept of a fund that 
gives the President the flexibility to deter- 
mine a certain amount of foreign aid 
money. So, I’m less interested in reducing 
somebody than I am getting the flexibility— 
so that when you see a country come for- 
ward and try to solidify their democracy or 
work cooperatively with us in the Caribbe- 
an as, say, Mr. Manley in Jamaica is doing, 
we'd like to be able to help him more. 


Israeli-Palestinian Peace Talks 


Q. Would it be a bad signal right now 
with Israel trying to move toward talks with 
the Palestinians? 

The President. Would what be a bad 
signal? 

Q. Would the reduction of aid to Israel? 

The President. | don’t know that moving 
towards peace need be totally equated with 
aid. I mean, we’re talking about a quest for 
peace that comes not just in Israel but in 
Egypt and everything else. So, I’m not tying 
those two subjects. But Israel has some big 
economic problems; they’ve got some big 
problems facing them that require a very 
generous apportionment of aid money, and 
they are getting that. 


Resettlement of Soviet Jews 


Q. To follow on the question of aid to 
Israel, Secretary Baker has suggested that 
we might tie aid to resettle the Soviet Jews 
to the Israelis’ willingness to not settle the 
West Bank and to withdraw some of its set- 
tlements from the West Bank and Gaza. 
Then the State Department seemed to 
equivocate on that. What’s your position? 

The President. Well, I'm not sure there 
was equivocation. My position is that the 
foreign policy of the United States says we 


do not believe there should be new settle- 
ments in the West Bank or in East Jerusa- 
lem. And I will conduct that policy as if it’s 
firm, which it is, and I will be shaped in 
whatever decisions we make to see whether 
people can comply with that policy. And 
that’s our strongly held view. We think it’s 
constructive to peace—the peace process— 
if Israel will follow that view. And so, 
there’s divisions in Israel on this question, 
incidentally. Parties are divided on it. But 
this is the position of the United States and 
I’m not going to change that position. 

Q. So, will you link aid to resettle the 
Soviet Jews? 

The President. 1 will just simply reiterate 
that the policy right here—that we are not 
going to look favorably upon new settle- 
ments. 


Japan-U.S. Trade 


Q. Mr. President, before coming to this 
meeting, the Prime Minister outlined in his 
speech to his own Parliament new measures 
to increase foreign exports to Japan. And he 
alluded to that in his departure statement 
just a few minutes ago. Did you discuss 
those with him, and how significant and se- 
rious do you see them to be? 

The President. New measures to in- 
crease 

Q. Foreign exports—U.S. sales to Japan? 

The President. Absolutely. It was dis- 
cussed by me, and the Secretary of State 
had a good chance to discuss it with the 
Foreign Minister. At dinner, our various 
participants, including our trade people, 
had a chance to discuss that whole concept 
with the rest of the Japanese delegation, 
and I had every opportunity to discuss it. 
And so it’s something they’re quite clear on. 
We want to and we mist increase exports. I 
covered that in my statement and I listened 
carefully to what he said about the deficit 
we have and the surplus they have. 

Q. Do you feel that he has begun to make 
some good moves in the direction of-—— 

The President. Well, I’m very encour- 
aged, as I told you—or, I’m encouraged by 
the talks we’ve had, and I am encouraged 
with the trend that seems to be taking 
place. We’ve got to do more. 
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American Hostages in Lebanon 


Q. Mr. President, regarding the hostages, 
is there any new movement to report? Is 
any third country, particularly the French— 
there are reports that perhaps French me- 
diaries are working on behalf of the U.S. to 
negotiate with people in either Iran or 
Syria. 

The President. Nice try. Let me tell you 
all something. You people reported that I 
called [French President] Francois Mitter- 
rand to discuss the release of some guy that 
I had never heard of before, and we denied 
it, and you keep coming back at me. I’m 
not sure—I think it’s good for you to do 
that, though, because I have said that if I 
find a way to get these hostages released, 
and the way to do it is through quiet diplo- 
macy with the French, the British, the Ira- 
nians, or anybody else, I will do it. I want 
those hostages out of there. So, keep asking. 
But on this case, the answer to your ques- 
tion is no. 


Japan-U.S. Trade 


Q. What new ideas came out of your talks 
to propel the trade dispute so that you get 
more progress down the road? Any new 
ideas you put on the table or that the Prime 
Minister—— 

The President. What’s that? 

Q. ——new ideas that you put on the 
table or the Prime Minister did to propel 
the trade talks? 

The President. | don’t know that we need 
new ideas. We just need new energy on 
both sides. And I did say this: I said, you’ve 
got a new Cabinet, and some of your top 
Cabinet officials that will be engaged in 
trade negotiation are not here. And I will 
tell you that our Cabinet officialk—and I 
was thinking of [U.S. Trade Representative] 
Carla Hills, thinking of [Secretary of Com- 
merce] Mosbacher, as well as Secretary [of 
the Treasury] Brady and as well as Secre- 
tary [of State] Baker—would be on the next 
plane if it will help solve this problem. And 
he seemed to take on board that sense of 
urgency. We'll see where we go. 

Q. Mr. President, I’m a little confused. In 
your statement, you said you did put forth 
new ideas and you were awaiting a re- 
sponse from the Japanese. I’m wondering if 
you could—— 

The President. That was one of them. 
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Q. Okay. Is that it? 

The President. No, that’s not entirely it. 
But there is some—I think we’ve covered 
the subject very well. 

Q. May I ask you, sir, if you believe now, 
based on your discussions here, that these 
two countries will be able to avoid the puni- 
tive actions specified under congressionally 
mandated deadlines? 

The President. We had a chance to 
review that and to review the question of 
Super 301. And we did discuss that. We 


_ discussed the time frames involved. We dis- 


cussed product specificity—and we all know 
what they are—satellites and forest prod- 
ucts and super computers and semiconduc- 
tors. And so, yes, we did get a chance to go 
into all that. 

Q. Do you think he'll be able to avoid the 
sanctions? 

The President. Well, I'm hopeful we will, 
because it is going to require progress. But 
again, both sides understand the U.S. law on 
this, and I think their side understands it 
more clearly right now. 

Q. Mr. President, 36 Senators wrote you a 
letter on forest products. What do you tell 
them and the thousands of timber workers 
who think they will lose their jobs if Japan 
takes our logs and not our finished lumber? 

The President. 1 tell them the U.S.-Japa- 
nese relationship is important. I tell them I 
want to see open markets. I tell them I 
want to see progress made in that category, 
along with the other three, and many 
others that I have referenced here. That’s 
what I would tell them. 

Q. Mr. President, why did Mr. Kaifu not 
bring his Trade Minister? 

The President. I'm not even sure—I don’t 
know what their confirmation process—that 
they were all totally in place. 

General Scowcroft. They are, but just 
barely. 

The President. They are, but just barely. 
They were appointed, and they had 8 hours 
to pack up, and I guess that wasn’t enough 
time. I think it was that when I sent them 
the invitation and when we started dealing 
with who was going to come, he wasn’t 
quite sure that everything would be in 
place. I guess I’d prefer that the Japanese 
side answer that question. 
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Q. Mr. President, do you think that these 
talks are going to be able to diffuse protec- 
tionist moods in Congress? 

The President. 1 hope so, but I don’t 
know. I think that depends on the results. I 
oppose protectionism. I’m going to continue 
to fight against it. I want to open markets, I 
want to see a successful Uruguay round. 
And I will do from the executive branch 
side what I can. But, look, I’m not unsympa- 
thetic to those that say let’s have markets 
open further. And that’s what was good out 
of the meeting. We had a chance to say 
that. But I think the proof of the pudding is 
in the eating. 

Q. It’s up to the Japanese? 

The President. Yes. And us on some areas. 
I mean, if you’re talking about structural 
impediments, let’s get on with some of the 
suggestions they make about us—on the 
deficit and some other areas. I’ve told them 
that we’re trying to be more competitive in 
going forward with an education program. 
They happen to support the idea of capital 
gains reductions. And I’d like to see that 
take place. So it’s not just a one-way street. 

Q. Mr. Bush, a great deal of American 
money flows out of the United States 
through American companies purchased by 
the Japanese. Did you discuss the question 
of restraint by Japanese investment in this 
country? 

The President. No. 

Q. Why? Why is that not-—— 

The President. Because I welcome Japa- 
nese investment in this country. Do you 
know why? Jobs. American jobs. People 
working that wouldn’t have a job necessari- 
ly if there wasn’t that investment. And the 
Japanese are not number one in terms of 
foreign investment. And so the big thing 
is—and also, the other reason, Frank, is, I 
don’t want to see barriers thrown up to U.S. 
investment in other countries. So, that’s 
why. It’s a free trade concept, plus jobs for 
the American working man and woman in 
this country. 

But it also has to do with financing a 
deficit that I’d like to see Congress help me 
get down. 

Q. Did you talk about the corollary of 
lowering barriers to American investment 
in Japan? 

The President. Yes, we did. 

Q. And to what effect? 


The President. Well, you’ve heard me dis- 
cussing that. 

Q. According to Mr. Fitzwater’s state- 
ment, you emphasize that this summit 
should raise a conceptual framework. What 
is the meaning of a conceptual framework? 

The President. Well, I think I touched on 
that in the calling for a trialogue. We’ve 
asked the Secretary of State to meet with 
the Foreign Minister of Japan to discuss 
how we can—this is the global effort that 
we've been discussing—and so I think that 
language relates to that particular part of 
our discussions. 

Q. Are you looking for some new struc- 
ture for dialog? 

The President. Well, yes, but it’s going to 
require now more conversation between 
our foreign ministries. But I think as we see 
the world developing into the nineties, it is 
essential that Japan be included—US., 
Europe, and Japan—in a lot of these eco- 
nomic—discussion of these economic areas. 
And so, that’s what we were talking about 
there. It’s the global approach to some of 
these problems. But Japan is a key player 
there, and we’ve got to structure some of 
these organizations accordingly. 

I think it’s thoroughly understandable 
that Japan, with its contributions and the 
size of its economy, wants to have a 
stepped-up influence in some of the multi- 
lateral institutions. Well, that would be a 
discussion—that subject would be some- 
thing that would come under these discus- 
sions that I’ve just outlined. You can’t follow 
up on his question, you get a new one. No, 
you get a new one. 

Q. Mr. President, when you used concep- 
tual framework, you had in mind the SII 
[Structural Impediments Initiative] talks 
and the Super 301? 

The President. Excuse me? 

Q. When you used the word, conceptual 
framework. 

The President. Well, I thought I just ex- 
plained that to this gentleman here—prob- 
ably not as clear as I should have been—but 
we believe that Japan will have more of a 
voice in these international matters, and 
we're moving accordingly to expand what 
traditionally or heretofore has been dialog, 
and the three major factors having an input 
into it. 
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Mr. Fitzwater. We'll take a final question, 
please. 

Q. Mr. President, you mentioned that the 
Japanese were aware of sentiment in the 
United States and in Congress. Did you spe- 
cifically mention that to them? There have 
been some letters in the past week, as you 
probably know—Senator Bentsen and Con- 
gressman Gephardt have said—did you spe- 
cifically tell them Congress is pushing very 
hard on this, we’ve got to do something? 

The President. 1 had—in that one-on-one 
had the opportunity to be just as clear as 
any Congressman would have liked me to 
be on what needs to happen to keep this 
terribly important relationship on _ track. 
And similarly, Prime Minister Kaifu was as 
frank with me as to how some of what we 
do is viewed in Japan. So, it was very good 
in that regard. And I hadn’t seen probably 
all the letters from Congress, but you’re 
right, there’s a tremendous amount of inter- 
est on that. And those letters were, in a 
sense, helpful to me because—the ones that 
I saw—because they depicted a sense of ur- 
gency that I hope I was able to convey and 
that others in our party were able to 


convey to our Japanese counterparts. So, I 
think in that role, in that context, those 
inputs were very helpful. 

Thank you all very much. 


Panama 


Q. The bombing in Panama—are Ameri- 
can servicemen at greater risk? 

The President. We oppose terrorism, and 
that seems to be a terroristic action. And it 
happens, regrettably, all around the world, 
and that would be the only answer I could 
give you, Ann [Ann Compton, ABC News]. 
So, I would hope not. The process of de- 
mocratization is still strongly popular in 
Panama, so I don’t know what that was 
even about. But if it was some protest 
against democracy, why, so be it. But it 
must be condemned by all. 

Thank you all very much, and I hope you 
have a pleasant day. I know I will. 


United Negro College Fund 


Q. What do you think of Mr. Annenberg’s 
$50 million gift? 

The President. Well, it’s a little prema- 
ture. We were planning to discuss that. But 
I think it’s a wonderful thing. I’ve long 
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been a supporter of the United Negro Col- 
lege Fund. Our administration has stepped 
up support for historically black colleges 
and universities and the endowment con- 
cept there, and I think that generosity, 
which is a challenge gift, as I understand it, 
will bring on well-deserved support from 
others. It’s most generous and one of the 
most brilliant Thousand Points of Light I 
can think of. 


Note: The President’s 39th news conference 
began at 1:46 p.m. at the Morningside 
Country Club. Brent Scowcroft is Assistant 
to the President for National Security Af- 
fairs, and Marlin Fitzwater is Press Secre- 
tary to the President. 


Remarks at the Presentation Ceremony 
for a Donation to the United Negro 
College Fund in Palm Springs, 
California 


March 4, 1990 


The President. \m delighted to be here 
today with Ambassador Annenberg; Adele 
Hall, a very active member of the UNCF 
family; Chris Edley, of course, the head of 
the United Negro College Fund; and our 
old friend, Dr. Cook, the president of Dil- 
lard. And as many of you know, my own 
personal relationship with the UNCF dates 
back to my senior year at Yale University, 
42 years ago. Bill Trent, who you all re- 
member, was then the head of the United 
Negro College Fund—went on to become a 
senior vice president at Time, Inc.—but a 
dedicated individual. And he first got me 
interested way back then in working with 
the Fund and the historically black colleges 
and universities. And I must say, on a per- 
sonal basis, he and I remain very close 
friends to this day. 


But this year I am pleased to serve as 
honorary chairman of the United Negro 
College Fund Capital Campaign. And I’m 
delighted to know that my good friend 
Walter Annenberg has set such a significant 
and marvelous example with his gift to this 
excellent cause. I also want to salute my 
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friend Adele Hall, who has been so active in 
this important work. Although black col- 
leges represent about 3 percent of Ameri- 
can colleges, they enroll about 20 percent 
of all black students attending colleges and 
universities. And support for the UNCF 
provides precious opportunity for thousands 
of America’s most promising students. It’s 
an important effort. It’s a noble effort. And 
our mission must be to strengthen our his- 
torically black colleges and universities to 
meet the challenges of the 21st century. 
This administration and the many support- 
ers of UNCF around the country are com- 
mitted to doing just that. And so spectacu- 
lar gifts like this one to the UNCF will 
enable these schools to continue to ensure 
the highest academic standards. 


Walter, I just can’t tell you how inspired I 
am by your generosity, exemplifying the 
very best of what I call the Thousand Points 
of Light. And, Chris, thank you for your 
inspired leadership of the United Negro 
College Fund. And, Dr. Dillard, thank you 
for your—I mean, Dr. Cook, thank you for 
your hospitality at Dillard. I'll never forget 
that. And now I’m pleased to turn the 
podium over to Walter Annenberg. 


Mr. Annenberg. Well, I’m indeed delight- 
ed to have an opportunity to participate in 
this very significant role of support for un- 
derprivileged human beings. 


I’m not going to say a great deal, but I do 
want to point out that it is the obligation, 
the responsibility of those who have been 
fortunate in life to support those who are 
less fortunate. And if you don’t understand, 
that, you’re not very much of a citizen. The 
Navy has a great expression—I say the Navy 
because I want to comment on something 
that I was sure would appeal to the Presi- 
dent. In life, you can reduce it to just a 
simple phrase: Shape up or ship out. That’s 
it. [Laughter] 


Mr. Edley. Ambassador Annenberg, Mrs. 
Annenberg, Mr. President, Adele Hall and 
Sam Cook, and ladies and gentlemen of the 
press: This is the most momentous occasion 
in the history of the college fund up to this 
point. And I know that this is a launching 
pad. Mr. Ambassador, we thank you from 
the bottom of our hearts for this tremen- 


dous gift. I am sure that it will capture the 
imagination of the Nation—the foundations, 
the corporations, other wealthy individuals 
who can make a difference. 


As our country approaches the 21st cen- 
tury, we know that two-thirds of the en- 
trants in the work force will be members of 
minority groups—including blacks—and 
that two-thirds of those minority groups will 
be blacks. And we know that as we ap- 
proach the middle of this decade, a little 
over 4 years from now, that for the first 
time in decades, the number of black teach- 
ers in the public schools will drop below 5 
percent. And even as we speak, there is a 
tragic decline in the number of blacks par- 
ticipating in all levels of education. We 
need a crusade not just to raise the money 
for the sake of raising money but to educate 
the people who will guarantee a prosperous 
America in the 2lst century. We must not 
fall behind. 


And that is the real significance of what 
we do today. And I sincerely hope that all 
Americans will watch to see what is the 
response to this magnificent challenge as 
we seek to raise $250 million to meet the 
challenge that Ambassador Annenberg has 
given us this day. I thank you all. And 
again, I thank Mr. and Mrs. Annenberg. 


Note: The President spoke at 8:46 a.m. at 
the Annenberg residence. Following his re- 
marks, he returned to Washington, DC. 


Executive Order 12705—Extending the 
President’s Commission on Aviation 
Security and Terrorism 


March 3, 1990 


By the authority vested in me as Presi- 
dent by the Constitution and laws of the 
United States of America, and in order to 
extend the President’s Commission on Avia- 
tion Security and Terrorism, it is hereby 
ordered that the first sentence of section 
2(b) of Executive Order No. 12686 is 
amended to read as follows: “No later than 
May 15, 1990, the Commission shall submit 
a report to the President, which shall be 
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classified if necessary, containing findings 
and recommendations.” 

George Bush 
The White House, 
March 3, 1990. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 10:44 a.m., March 5, 1990) 


Note: The Executive order was released by 
the Office of the Press Secretary on March 
5. 


Statement on the Economic Situation in 
Argentina 


March 5, 1990 


The actions announced yesterday by Ar- 
gentina’s President Carlos Menem indicate 
that he clearly is determined to bring about 
economic recovery in Argentina. President 
Menem called me last Thursday, March 1, 
to tell me that he would be announcing 
new economic measures designed to bring 
stability to his country’s economy. The 
United States encourages him in this effort 
and in his support for democracy. We real- 
ize, however, that this process is not easy 
and respect the efforts that President 
Menem is making. We will be studying 
closely the reforms he has announced, and 
will look for ways to continue helping the 
Argentine people to achieve economic re- 
covery and prosperity. 


Statement on the 20th Anniversary of 
the Treaty on the Non-Proliferation of 
Nuclear Weapons 


March 5, 1990 


Twenty years ago today, the Treaty on 
the Non-Proliferation of Nuclear Weapons 
(NPT) entered into force. One hundred and 
forty states have joined the treaty, making 
it the most widely accepted arms control 
instrument in history. The NPT represents 
the primary legal barrier to nuclear prolif- 
eration and thus constitutes a principal 
foundation of international security. Later 
this year, the parties to the NPT will con- 
vene the Fourth Review Conference of the 
treaty. In the context of this review, I reaf- 
firm the determination of the United States 
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to carry out its treaty commitments and to 
work to assure its continuance in the inter- 
est of world peace and security. 

The NPT has been not only a significant 
arms control instrument, it has also facilitat- 
ed international cooperation in a wide vari- 
ety of peaceful uses of atomic energy under 
international safeguards applied by the 
International Atomic Energy Agency. These 
applications have included using nuclear 
technology to improve health conditions, as 
well as to increase agricultural output, elec- 
tric power generation, and industrial capa- 
bilities. The United States will continue to 
play a leading role in nuclear cooperation 
pursuant to the treaty. Our longstanding 
commitment to serious arms control negoti- 
ations has helped to bring forth a number 
of important arms control agreements, in- 
cluding the Intermediate Nuclear Forces 
Treaty, concluded in 1987. At this very 
moment we are making significant strides 
toward concluding far-reaching arms con- 
trol agreements in the nuclear and conven- 
tional areas. 

It is essential in these times of great 
change and great promise, and of major 
progress in arms control, that the communi- 
ty of nations works together even more dili- 
gently to prevent nuclear proliferation, 
which poses one of the greatest risks to the 
survival of mankind. I urge all states that 
are not party to the NPT to join and there- 
by demonstrate their support for the goal of 
preventing nuclear proliferation, and I call 
upon all states party to the treaty to join 
our efforts to secure the integrity of the 
NPT, which benefits all countries. 


Statement by Press Secretary Fitzwater 
on President Bush’s Telephone 
Conversation With Seymour Reich of 
the Conference of Presidents of 
American Jewish Organizations 

March 5, 1990 


The President talked by telephone this 
afternoon with Seymour Reich, president of 
the Conference of Presidents of American 
Jewish Organizations. The President urged 
Mr. Reich and all those who shared his con- 
cern for the Middle East to continue to 
devote themselves to bringing about as soon 
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as possible a pre-elections dialog between 
Israelis and Palestinians. This remains the 
surest path available to promoting a peace 
that would ensure Israeli security and the 
legitimate political rights of Palestinians. 

The President also reiterated that U.S. 
policy toward Jerusalem is unchanged. The 
United States supports a united Jerusalem 
whose final status is determined by negotia- 
tions. The President also made clear U.S. 
support for Jews as well as others to live 
there in the context of a negotiated settle- 
ment. The President also reiterated long- 
standing U.S. policy that all parties avoid 
unilateral actions, including settlement ac- 
tivity. 

The President also used the occasion of 
his conversation with Mr. Reich to state his 
strong support for the immigration of Soviet 
Jews to Israel, and made it clear that the 
United States will oppose any efforts de- 
signed to frustrate this human right. The 
President expressed his administration’s 
support for proposed housing investment 
guarantees provided the United States and 
Israel can work out assurances that satisfy 
the United States on settlement activity. 


Nomination of Lynne Vincent Cheney 
To Be Chairperson of the National 
Endowment for the Humanities 


March 5, 1990 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Lynne Vincent Cheney to 
be Chairperson of the National Endowment 
for the Humanities, National Foundation on 
the Arts and the Humanities, for a term of 
4 years. This is a reappointment. 

Since 1986 Dr. Cheney has served as the 
Chairman of the National Endowment for 
Humanities in Washington, DC. Prior to 
this she served as senior editor for the 
Washington magazine. 

Dr. Cheney graduated from Colorado 
College (B.A., 1962; M.A., 1964) and the 
University of Wisconsin (Ph.D., 1970). She 
was born August 14, 1941 in Casper, WY. 
Dr. Cheney is married to [Secretary of De- 
fense] Richard B. Cheney, has two children, 
and resides in McLean, VA. 


Remarks to Members of the National 
PTA Legislative Conference 


March 5, 1990 


The President. Under Secretary Sanders 
and Roger Porter, distinguished guests, and 
Ann, especially to you and the leaders of 
the PTA, welcome to the East Room of the 
White House. Barbara and I are delighted 
that you’re here. It’s been said that educa- 
tion is what remains when we’ve forgotten 
all we’ve been taught. By this reckoning, I 
guess I’ve become quite a scholar over the 
years. [Laughter] 

But the truth is, we may have forgotten 
our algebra lessons, but we haven’t forgot- 
ten logic. We may have forgotten a history 
lesson from high school, but we haven’t for- 
gotten the lessons of history. So, our first 
concern is for those Americans who never 
get the chance to learn. No one feels this 
concern more than you: you who serve on 
the school boards and work with the PTA 
all across this country. Since the founding of 
the PTA, in this very city 92 years ago, later 
merged with the heroic National Congress 
of Colored Parents and Teachers, the men 
and women of the PTA have struggled to 
make this nation fully educated. And you’ve 
for years been a strong voice in support of 
standards of higher achievement. 

Well, I’m here today to tell you that your 
Governors and your President have listened 
and that the vision of the PTA is now the 
vision of America. As you know, I met with 
the Governors last fall at an education 
summit, the first of its kind. And, at Char- 
lottesville, we forged a national compact on 
education reform. We resolved to put 
progress ahead of partisanship, the future 
before the moment, and our children 
before ourselves. And I am pleased to tell 
you that in our meeting last week, judging 
from the enthusiasm of the Governors and 
education leaders like Ann Lynch, the spirit 
of Charlottesville is growing ever stronger. 
Our resolve is strong because we are 
agreed: The time for rhetoric is past; the 
time to seek results at hand. 

We did not meet for yet another confer- 
ence, more speeches, more white papers. 
No. We met to establish the first national 
education goals in American history. Our 
nation is committed, as we have never been 
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before, to a radical restructuring of our 
schools. And we are committed to this na- 
tional effort because nothing less than our 
national future is at stake. And as I speak 
just a week and a half after the Governors’ 
meeting, I am pleased to announce that a 
United States delegation headed by former 
Governor Tom Kean is on its way to a 
World Conference on Education for All, 
way over in Thailand. And I have charged 
them to share America’s commitment to 
and enthusiasm for education reform. Both 
Barbara and I look forward to hearing from 
these delegates when they return. By the 
way, two of the delegates, Tom Kean and 
Jim Duffy from Project Literacy U.S., have 
something in common with Ann Lynch: 
they’re all members of my Education Policy 
Advisory Committee. And Ann, I do want 
to thank you for your hard work with this 
group. We have a good one; this is a work- 
ing group. 

And so, as the nations of the world gather 
this week to discuss goals, we’re getting to 
work right here at home to ensure a bright 
future for our children and our country. 
We’ve got to meet six new goals by the end 
of the century. 

First: American children must be ready 
to learn from the first day of school. And of 
course, preparing children for school is a 
historic responsibility of parents. But where 
parents are absent or where they’re unable 
to help, we need to provide the right kind 
of assistance to help children, especially in 
those early years. And that’s why I pro- 
posed a record funding for Head Start. 

Second: High school graduation rates 
have improved, but I think we’d all agree 
they’re still unacceptably low. And so, we 
will raise the graduation rate to at least 90 
percent by making our schools meaningful, 
challenging, and relevant to the needs of 
the students. 

Third goal: We will expect that every 
child can learn and raise our expectations of 
what they can accomplish. When our chil- 
dren leave the transition grades of 4, 8, and 
12, it is not too much to expect that they 
will read at the 4th-grade level, and the 
8th-grade level, and then the 12th-grade 
level. And it’s not too much to expect that 
they will have the appropriate mastery of 
English, math, science, geography, and his- 
tory. 
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Fourth: When it comes to math and sci- 
ence, America will no longer settle for the 
bottom of the list, or even third or second 
place among the industrialized nations. 
When it comes to math and science 
achievement, we will accept only one 
prime number: number one in the world. 

Fifth: Every American adult must be lit- 
erate and have the skills needed to compete 
in a global economy. This country has such 
a marvelous system of junior and vocational 
colleges ready to teach new skills, from 
learning Spanish, to car mechanics, to com- 
puter literacy. And there’s no reason that 
education should end with the conferral of 
a diploma. And of course, there are many 
adult Americans who have yet to master 
the very basics. Barbara has been a leader 
of the campaign for literacy for 8 years 
now. And through her, I have learned that 
a simple lack of letters is a silent sorrow, 
but it need not be a lifelong tragedy. 

Our sixth and final goal is the most basic 
of all: to free every school in America from 
drugs and violence. It is no coincidence that 
the words civility and civilization come 
from the same Latin root. You’re looking at 
one who studied Latin for 4 years—don’t 
remember a thing—{/aughter|—except that 
it is no coincidence that the words civil and 
civilization come from the same Latin root. 
For if rudimentary civility is lost in our 
schools, then our civilization itself really is 
in danger. 

Every time I meet with teachers and ad- 
ministrators, I am told the same thing: 
every State, every district, every school is 
unique. So, to make our goals work, we will 
need to relax the Federal regulations that 
try to force every State, district, and school 
into exactly the same mold. The Governors 
impressed on me the need for flexibility. 

Last year I met with many teachers to 
prepare for the education summit. And I 
was told no two students are exactly alike, 
and no two schools face exactly the same 
challenge. And so, while we work to devel- 
op appropriate measures and to monitor 
progress, you must work, school by school, 
class by class, child by child. To raise scores 
is important, but no statistic can match the 
thrill of watching the brightening face of a 
learning child. And yet, when too many 
strings are attached to Federal funding and 
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by the States, educators and students alike 
are treated like puppets. And so, I promise 
to continue to work with the Governors and 
Congress to cut you loose from excessive 
Federal regulation. 

In return for greater flexibility, we will 
seek, of course, accountability. Accountabil- 
ity begins when we quit kidding ourselves. 
We must stop measuring our efforts by 
what goes into our schools and start measur- 
ing our efforts by what comes out of them. 
So, we will no longer grade ourselves by 
dollars spent, classrooms filled, chairs occu- 
pied: no more A’s for effort. We must have 
the courage to be graded on our results, just 
like our children. In a very real sense, we 
will be graded along with our children. 

Again, these are not just my goals or the 
Bush administration goals, nor are they the 
handiwork of the Governors alone. These 
are the national goals, and it will take an 
act of national will to make them stick. So, 
let’s start inside every school, by posting 
these goals so that all who walk in—parents, 
students, the teachers—know where we’re 
going. And to make these goals work, I’m 
asking you to rethink school procedures and 
course requirements—even that challenge, 
the academic schedule itself. We’ve inherit- 
ed hallowed academic traditions from the 
agrarian age, traditions of discipline that 
should be strengthened. But when hallowed 
tradition proves to be hollow convention, 
then we must not hesitate to shatter tradi- 
tion. 

Parents, perhaps, have the greatest task 
ahead of them. True, Head Start can work 
wonders. But too many parents have fallen 
into the habit of thinking of education as a 
service we can hand over to the school 
boards, to you leaders, much in the same 
way we expect our cities to provide elec- 
tricity or water or some other service. Edu- 
cation is not a utility. Education is a nation- 
al mission. It really must include the par- 
ents. And that’s why we need the leader- 
ship of this marvelous organization, the 
PTA. After all, a school program can’t kiss 
away the pain from an injured knee. And a 
school program won’t calm the fears of a 
child about to get a first shot. And a school 
program alone can’t instill a lifelong love of 
learning. But parents can spark the flame of 
curiosity by reading to their children, every 
night. And you can best reach all the par- 


ents of America. You can recruit them as 
educators not just for their preschool chil- 
dren but to help their children do their 
homework all the way through school. 

The PTA has more than 6.6 million mem- 
bers in 27,000 local units, in every State, 
here in the District of Columbia, and in 
Defense Department schools abroad. And 
there is no organization in America that can 
reach as many schools and as many parents 
as you can—not State governments and 
really not even the Federal Government. 
Success in education starts with you, from 
every parent and every teacher who will 
settle for nothing less than a world-class 
education for our kids. 

And so, what I wanted to do was to come 
over here today to this lovely East Room— 
Barbara at my side, because I think we 
would all agree she’s doing a great job out 
there in this literacy—what we both wanted 
to do was to come over here and say that 
for all that you do, and for all that you will 
do, you have our most sincere thanks. God 
bless you and God bless the United States of 
America. Thank you very much. 

Ms. Lynch. You only need to stand for 
one President, not for me. [Laughter] Mr. 
President, we wanted to take this occasion 
because it’s not often that groups such as 
ours gets to come to this East Room, to 
correct a wrong that we think has caused 
some difficulty in your family. 

Several years ago, Mrs. Bush received a 
national honorary membership from the 
National PTA. [Laughter] And since we be- 
lieve strongly that it takes two to really pro- 
vide good parenting when there are two in 
the family, we felt to put you on an even 
keel and to express our appreciation for 
being truly the education President and for 
sharing the time and energy and enthusi- 
asm in a world that has so many other prob- 
lems and excitement for you, that you have 
taken this time for education, we would like 
to make you a member, an _ honorary 
member of the National PTA. 

The President. Thank you very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 2:33 p.m. in 
the East Room at the White House. In his 
remarks, he referred to Under Secretary of 
Education Ted Sanders; Roger Porter, As- 
sistant to the President for Economic and 
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Domestic Policy; and Ann Lynch, president 
of the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers (PTA). 


Remarks at the Welcoming Ceremony 
— Minister Giulio Andreotti of 
Italy 


March 6, 1990 


The President. Mr. Prime Minister and 
Mrs. Andreotti, and friends of Italy. Barbara 
and I are pleased to welcome the President 
of the Council of Ministers of the Republic 
of Italy, Giulio Andreotti, and his wife, 
Livia, to the United States and to the White 
House. Prime Minister Andreotti’s public 
career is rich in achievement, unrivaled in 
modern Europe. He served his nation with 
distinction as statesman and diplomat, and 
of course, as Prime Minister. But Prime 
Minister Andreotti is also a man of letters, 
known for his humor and integrity. And 
here in America, he’s known as a good and 


close friend—the leader of a strong nation 
and a strong people. And we are proud and 
honored to have him as our guest today. 


Forty-five years ago the giants of modern 
history—Churchill, Truman, and de Gaulle, 
were embarking on the great task of re- 
building Europe—what would later be 
known as the Marshall plan. And another 
giant worked with them—a man who 
helped build the strong Atlantic community 
we have today: Prime Minister de Gaspari 
of Italy. I mentioned that Prime Minister 
Andreotti is a renowned author. Well, he 
wrote a biography of de Gaspari, and it is in 
the tradition of his subject that Prime Min- 
ister Andreotti leads Italy today. 


Like his predecessor, Giulio Andreotti is a 
leader who fights for freedom, peace, and 
democracy in an evolving Europe. This 
week’s visit by the Prime Minister bears 
witness to Italy’s continued leadership in 
the swift-moving stream of events in 
Europe and to America’s steadfast partner- 
ship with Italy and Europe through it all. I 
look forward to exchanging views with you, 
Mr. Prime Minister, this time on the dra- 


matic developments in Europe—East and 
West. Over the past two decades, we’ve 
seen Italy’s role in world affairs grow under 
your leadership, both as Foreign Minister 
and as Prime Minister. And during that 
time, the United States and Italy have been 
the firmest allies. Our dialog is constant; it 
is substantive; it is productive. 


We agree on the foundations of a new 
Europe. We welcome the prospect of over- 
coming Europe’s artificial division and 
building a Europe whole and free. We look 
to the Conference on Security and Coop- 
eration in Europe, the CSCE, to play a 
greater role in Europe’s future, particularly 
in guiding the economic and political trans- 
formation of the rising democracies in East- 
ern Europe. We agree that the EC must 
play a vital role in new Europe. A more 
united Europe, able to take its rightful 
place in world affairs, is good for the United 
States of America. As Italy assumes the 
presidency of the European Community be- 
ginning in July, Prime Minister Andreotti 
and I will work to improve economic and 
political ties between the United States and 
the Community. In this role, Italy will have 
the opportunity to lead the EC in the battle 
against organized crime and narcotics traf- 
ficking—a fight in which our two nations 
remain strong, determined, and united. 


Above all, we share a common commit- 
ment to NATO and the conviction that the 
United States must and will remain a Euro- 
pean power. We are true partners in the 
Atlantic alliance which serves as the founda- 
tion for stability and our common security. 
So, Prime Minister Andreotti and I have 
much to discuss about Germany, the alli- 
ance, East-West relations, U.S.-EC ties, and 
other topics. And I am confident that we 
share the commitment that Chancellor 
Kohl and I expressed at Camp David 9 days 
ago: that a united Germany should remain a 
full member of NATO, including participa- 
tion in its military structure. In all these 
areas I look forward to serious and produc- 
tive talks with Prime Minister Andreotti, a 
true and valued friend of the United States. 


Americans have always held a special 
place in our hearts for Italy. It was the 
American novelist Henry James who once 
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wrote, “We go to Italy to gaze upon certain 
of the highest achievements of human 
power, representing to the imagination the 
maximum of man’s creative force.” Well, 
together we can achieve even more. And 
today’s visit will strengthen the deep bonds 
between us. And we share 12 million Amer- 
icans who proudly call Italy their ancestral 
home. And because of them, America is a 
richer place, because of their commitment 
to family and faith and their zest for life. 
Let me, in closing, express to you, sir, my 
hope that you have a most successful visit, a 
safe journey, and a delightful time here. Mr. 
Prime Minister, welcome back to Washing- 
ton, DC. 

The Prime Minister. Thank you very 
much for your warm words of welcome. In 
return, I would like to express to you the 
great esteem in which you are held by the 
Italian government and people. My visit is 
but a continuation of a solid tradition of 
alliance and cooperation between our gov- 
ernments, a tradition which forms part of 
the much broader alliance and solidarity be- 
tween Western countries to which we owe 
this extraordinarily long period of peace in 
Europe and prosperity in the world. Within 
this framework Italy is actively working, as 
it deems the alliance to be ever more valid 
and necessary. 

The very close links between the United 
States and Europe is still, for Italy, an essen- 
tial point of reference in a world in which 
ideological confrontation is waning and 
military tensions will everywhere have to 
yield to a new climate of dialog. We rejoice 
to see the dawn of democracy in Eastern 
Europe. We look forward with hope to- 
wards a new relationship with the Soviet 
Union under Gorbachev. These are fresh 
and exciting prospects that are awakening 
in Europe today. New balances lie on the 
horizon, full of promise, yet also fraught 
with problems. By updating and reviving 
the spirits and the models of NATO and 
Helsinki, we must all together seize the 
challenges that are facing us. 

And what challenges: the backwardness 
in so many parts of the world, the dreadful 
degradation of the environment, organized 
crime and, above all, the scourge of drugs 
that so deeply jeopardizes our society. This 
is the message of our nation that is pro- 


foundly committed to building up a Euro- 
pean community soundly founded on the 
values of freedom and progress; a country 
that is open to the world, including those 
parts of it which are less fortunate, and sen- 
sitive to its needs and problems; a country, 
lastly, that has always been an integral part 
of the great mosaic of Europe, but also one 
which is vitally interested in the problems 
of the Mediterranean area towards which 
our attention shall not be lessened following 
to what is now occurring in Eastern 
Europe. 

Mr. President, I am now thinking about 
what links America and Italy by history and 
culture. I’m not referring only to the role of 
that ingenious Italian Renaissance man, 
Christopher Columbus, in marking the 
birth of this country, an event which we 
shall be delighted to celebrate with the 
American people on its anniversary in 1992. 
I’m also thinking to the many millions of 
Americans of Italian descent whom you 
have recalled, Mr. President, who are such 
an important and active part of this country 
today. My message goes out to them also in 
the hope they may look more and more to 
Italy’s tradition as well as its contemporary 
reality for a precious heritage and cherished 
sense of belonging. 

Mr. President, in conclusion I wish to say 
that Italy desires to continue looking to the 
United States with sentiments of solidarity 
that long decades of shared political and 
military partnership have made so strong 
and rich, and with that friendship that is 
now an invaluable asset of both our peoples. 
It is with these same feelings, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that I wish to thank you for your wel- 
come and extend to you my best wishes for 
the prosperity and well-being of all the 
American people. 

The President. Sir, thank you very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 10:10 a.m. at 
the South Portico of the White House, where 
the Prime Minister was accorded a formal 
welcome with full military honors. The 
Prime Minister spoke in Italian, and his re- 
marks were translated by an interpreter. 
Following the ceremony, the two leaders 
met in the Oval Office. 
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Exchange With Reporters Prior to a 
Meeting With Prime Minister Giulio 
Andreotti of Italy 

March 6, 1990 


German Reunification 


Q. Mr. Prime Minister, do you believe the 
two-plus-four formula will give Italy a suffi- 
cient voice in the possible reunification of 
Germany? 

The Prime Minister. No, it’s not a prob- 
lem which belongs to Italy. I think that all 
the member countries of the Atlantic alli- 
ance must handle together these problems, 
and provided that the specific problems re- 
lated to Berlin must be handled by the four 
countries. 

Q. Mr. President, are you concerned or 
hopeful about what’s happening in Afghani- 
stanP 


Baseball Strike 


Q. Mr. President, do you think anything 
should be done about the baseball strike? 

The President. We have a strike, and our 
son owns one of the teams—or is the man- 
aging owner or managing partner of one of 
the baseball teams, and she’s asking me 
about the strike, knowing that I don’t take 
questions at a photo opportunity, however. 
She got close to something I might answer. 
Very close there. I was tempted. 


Meeting With Prime Minister Andreotti 


Q. Mr. President, are you going to ap- 
prove a NATO meeting here on Germany 
next month? 

The President. 'm not going to take any 
questions at a photo opportunity, except to 
say this to the Italian journalists: Welcome 
back to the United States, and we are de- 
lighted you’re here. And frankly, I view this 
as a very important meeting with a respect- 
ed friend. But other than that, I won’t take 
any questions in here. However, the Prime 
Minister is free to do anything he wants in 
here. 


Note: The exchange began at 10:35 a.m. in 
the Oval Office at the White House. 


Proclamation 6104—National Day of 
Prayer, 1990 


March 6, 1990 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


“More things are wrought by prayer than 
this world dreams of,” wrote Lord Tenny- 
son more than a century ago. Today, we are 
deeply mindful of the truth of his words. 
Our Nation’s history and the lives of mil- 
lions of men and women around the world 
provide compelling evidence of the power 
of faith and the efficacy of prayer. 


The Bible tells us what we have often 
seen for ourselves: that God answers the 
prayers of those who place their trust in 
Him. In the Old Testament story of Hannah 
and Samuel and the New Testament para- 
ble of the Prodigal Son, we find a universal 
experience of parenthood: long hours spent 
in waiting for a child and in prayer for his 
well-being. What mother or father has not, 
in unspoken thought, asked the Almighty to 
protect his or her little ones and thanked 
Him for their safekeeping? 


Our ancestors believed that, in the lives 
of nations as well as individuals, the love of 
God is a great parental love like this. They 
saw history as the place where our Creator 
looks for His children, longing for them to 
come to Him and to do His will. As they 
fashioned a system of government that 
would carry the United States into an un- 
charted future, as they fled oppressed and 
war-torn nations to build new lives in this 
land of opportunity, as they shielded the 
spark of hope from the cold winds of tyran- 
ny and world war, time and again they 
came, thankful and contrite, to the inextin- 
guishable light of the Father’s house. 


So great was the faith of our Founding 
Fathers, and so firm was their belief in the 
need for God’s blessing upon their bold ex- 
periment in self-government, that they fre- 
quently turned to Him in prayer both as 
individuals and as a community. Indeed, the 
first act of the Continental Congress, the 
same body that declared America’s inde- 
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pendence, was a prayer. Thomas Jefferson 
and other Founders believed that the God 
Who gives us life gives us liberty as well, 
and if the American people are to keep a 
truly free and democratic government, they 
must acknowledge their dependence on His 
mercy and guidance. Thus, when they 
pledged to each other their lives, fortunes, 
and sacred honor in support of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, they did so “with a 
firm Reliance on the Protection of Divine 
Providence.” When the Framers of our 
Constitution heeded Ben Franklin’s call for 
daily prayer at the Federal Convention in 
1787, it is as if they were profoundly aware 
of the gentle admonition found in the 127th 
Psalm: “Except the Lord build the house, 
they labor in vain that build it; except the 
Lord keep the city, the watchman waketh 
but in vain.” 

Today, we do well to place in God’s 
hands our hopes and concerns for our fami- 
lies and our communities, just as our Na- 
tion’s Founders entrusted their labors to 
Him. The childhood of our liberty was 
guarded by the love of God, and the “new 
birth of freedom” of which President Lin- 
coln spoke was possible only because that 
love was faithful to a people bitterly divid- 
ed by civil war. Today, our liberty is older 
and our Republic has entered its third cen- 
tury, but we are still, as a people, in the 
infancy of our journey. So much greater is 
our need now to turn to God in prayer 
once again, seeking His blessing for the way 
that lies ahead. 

On this National Day of Prayer, observed 
more than 200 years after the Continental 
Congress asked for God’s blessing upon our 
young country, our prayers could have no 
better object than the safety and well-being 
of our children. It is for them that we labor 
and sacrifice, and it is for them that we 
struggle to uphold the noble ideals affirmed 
at our Nation’s birth. Today, amidst our 
many blessings, we see the destruction of 
too many lives in their earliest flower—too 
many young minds lost to drugs, delinquen- 
cy, and despair. The suffering or loss of 
even one of these children is more than any 
parent can bear, and it is more than our 
Nation can afford to tolerate. 

I therefore ask my fellow Americans to 
join with me in prayer for our children. Let 


us strive to help each of them sink their 
roots into the rich soil of God’s love for the 
beings He has made in His own image. Let 
us show them through prayer that we, too, 
like our Nation’s Founders, seek our shel- 
ter—our rock and our salvation—in the 
arms of God. Finally, let us dedicate this 
Nation once more to the protection of 
Divine Providence, remembering the words 
of the Psalmist: “How excellent is thy loving 
kindness O God! Therefore the children of 
men put their trust under the shadow of 
thy wings.” 


Since the approval of the joint resolution 
of the Congress on April 17, 1952, calling 
for the designation of a specific day to be 
set aside each year as a National Day of 
Prayer, recognition of such a day has 
become a cherished annual event. Each 
President since then has proclaimed a Na- 
tional Day of Prayer annually under the au- 
thority of that resolution, continuing a tradi- 
tion that actually dates back to the Conti- 
nental Congress, which issued the first offi- 
cial proclamation for a National Day of 
Prayer on July 12, 1775. By Public Law 
100-307, the first Thursday in May of each 
year has been set aside as a National Day of 
Prayer. 


Now, Therefore, I, George Bush, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim May 3, 1990, as a National 
Day of Prayer. I invite the people of the 
United States to gather together on that day 
in homes and places of worship to pray, 
each after his or her own manner, for the 
renewal of our Nation’s moral heritage and 
for God’s blessing upon each of us, especial- 
ly our children. 


In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this sixth day of March, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
ninety, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and fourteenth. 


George Bush 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 4:24 p.m., March 6, 1990} 
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Nomination of Jo Anne B. Barnhart To 
Be an Assistant Secretary of Health and 
Human Services 


March 6, 1990 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Jo Anne B. Barnhart to be 
Assistant Secretary for Family Support at 
the Department of Health and Human 
Services in Washington, DC. This is a new 
position. 

Since 1986 Mrs. Barnhart has served as 
Republican staff director for the Govern- 
mental Affairs Committee of the United 
States Senate. Prior to this, she served as 
campaign manager for Senator William V. 
Roth, Jr., in Wilmington, DE, 1987-1988; 
consultant in the Office of Policy Develop- 
ment at the White House in Washington, 
DC, 1986; Associate Commissioner for 
Family Assistance at the Social Security Ad- 
ministration at the Department of Health 
and Human Services, 1983-1986; and 
Deputy Associate Commissioner for Family 
Assistance at the Social Security Administra- 
tion, 1981-1983. In addition, Mrs. Barnhart 
served as legislative assistant for Senator 
William V. Roth, Jr., 1977-1981; project di- 
rector for SERVE Nutrition Project at the 
Wilmington Senior Center, 1975-1977; leg- 
islative liaison for the Mental Health Asso- 
ciation of Delaware, 1973-1975; and a space 
and time buyer for deMartin-Marona and 
Associates in Wilmington, DE, 1970-1973. 

Mrs. Barnhart graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Delaware (B.A., 1975). She was 
born August 26, 1950, in Memphis, TN. 
Mrs. Barnhart is married, has one child, and 
resides in Arlington, VA. 


Remarks to Members of the American 
Society of Association Executives 


March 6, 1990 


Neil, thank you, sir. Thank you all. Thank 
you, Neil Milner, chairman, for that warm 
welcome and challenge. And Bill [Taylor], 
the president, the other president here 
today, thank you, sir. [Laughter] Let me 
just say I really am pleased and privileged 
to be with this group of people that do so 
much. You know, I really feel comfortable 
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talking to this group because most people 
think I’ve been free associating for years. 
[Laughter] 

I heard that last year I accidentally 
caused panic among your executive direc- 
tors. They thought I pledged no new faxes. 
[Laughter] 

Believe it or not, there are still some 
Americans who don’t know what the “asso- 
ciation for associations” is. That’s why next 
week they’re doing a bit on you for TV’s 
“Unsolved Mysteries.” [Laughter] 

Because really, only your organization is 
big enough and broad enough to include 
the Leafy Greens Council and the Associa- 
tion of Tongue Depressors. [Laughter] That 
happens to be a fact. 

But I guess it’s only natural for the heads 
of organizations like yours to get together 
themselves. Some people think of our great 
country as a nation of rugged individualists 
alone against the odds. And that is part of 
the American tradition, but only a part. 
There’s another tradition, a tradition as old 
as America itself, as old as Pilgrims and the 
Mayflower Compact, as old as the pioneers 
who settled the West. It’s the tradition that 
Tocqueville described more than 150 years 
ago, when he came to America, observed 
the scenes, and wrote that “Americans of all 
ages, all conditions, and all dispositions con- 
stantly form associations.” 

That shouldn’t surprise us, because the 
act of association is nothing less than de- 
mocracy in action: individuals translating 
common interests into a common cause. 
And you know, today we see the power of 
democracy, and isn’t it an exciting time to 
be alive, seeing this change in Eastern 
Europe and in Managua, Nicaragua? We see 
that power of democracy and we see fresh 
evidence every day that the democratic 
ideal we cherish, the idea we call America, 
is alive everywhere: in the Revolution of 
1989 that brought down the Berlin Wall 
and brought freedom to Eastern Europe; 
here in our own hemisphere, in the great 
victories for democracy in Panama and 
then again in Nicaragua; and millions of 
people now enjoying the freedoms that 
America has known for two centuries. 

Here at home, we’ve got to see what 
these transforming changes in the world 
mean for us. And those changes carry a 
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challenge, a challenge to us to find in our 
freedoms new ways to solve the problems 
that threaten our society and our continued 
leadership in the whole world community. 
Look around at the problems we face: drug 
abuse, hunger, homelessness, illiteracy, de- 
spair in our inner cities, the breakdown of 
the family. There’s a role, a critical role for 
government in finding solutions, but we 
know government doesn’t always have the 
answers. If we could eliminate these prob- 
lems, solve them once and for all with more 
programs, more bureaucracy, these prob- 
lems would have disappeared a long time 
ago. 

The fact is, government isn’t the only or- 
ganized entity out there with the powers to 
change things, the power to make a differ- 
ence. Everyone in this room is well aware 
of the advantages of association. But I don’t 
know whether you are really aware of the 
full extent of your own power, of the re- 
sources, the expertise, the potential energy 
your organizations can bring to bear on 
these problems—your ability to help solve 
community problems. 

I know most associations are already 
active in community service, and I’ve heard 
about some of the wonderful work being 
done: the Medical Association of Atlanta, 
working after hours to provide free medical 
care to the homeless; by the Oregon 
Remodelers Association out there in Port- 
land, Oregon, in Project Pride, a program 
to do home repairs for the low-income el- 
derly; by the Hotel Association of New 
York, with its ongoing commitment to 
donate surplus food to feed the hungry. 
These are just three, just three of countless 
community service projects that your asso- 
ciations are engaged in, a commitment of 
time and talent mirrored in similar commu- 
nity efforts by millions of Americans across 
the country. 

In fact, one study in 1988 found that 
Americans who volunteered in formal orga- 
nizations gave almost 15 billion hours, 
valued at an estimated $150 billion. Now, 
that’s tremendous, but it’s just the tip of the 
iceberg, just a fraction of all the good works 
we are capable of. Because the fact is, 
coping with the problems we face is within 
our power. There is no problem in America 
that is not being solved somewhere. Think 
about it, the programs I’ve just mentioned: 


New York, Atlanta, Portland, thousands 
more. Think about ways that your organiza- 
tion, every one of your members, can make 
this mission of serving others your very 
own. 

The story I want to tell you today—a 
story that Martin Luther King, Jr., told in 
his speech he made the night before that 
terrible day in Memphis, 22 years ago—it’s 
a story about serving others and the cour- 
age that takes. It’s a familiar story about the 
Good Samaritan and the stranger he 
helped. But there’s another part of the 
story we don’t always remember. Before 
the Good Samaritan stopped that day, two 
other men saw the injured stranger and 
passed him by. And Dr. King thought long 
and hard about it, and he used to ask him- 
self; Why didn’t the others stop to help? 
And Dr. King came up with some good 
reasons: They didn’t stop because they were 
too busy, had more important work waiting 
in Jerusalem of far more consequence than 
helping one unfortunate man; and so, on 
they went. 

And then one day, Martin Luther King 
put himself in their shoes. At the age of 30, 
on his very first trip to the Holy Land, he 
and his wife, Coretta, traveled that road 
from Jerusalem to Jericho. And Dr. King 
saw the story of the Good Samaritan in a 
new light. That road starts off more than 
1,000 feet above the sea level and ends in 
Jericho 2,000 feet below sea level. A twist- 
ing road, full of blind curves. He imagined 
the road 2,000 years ago, each curve a per- 
fect ambush for robbers. And at the 
moment, Dr. King realized why the two 
men didn’t stop. It had nothing to do with 
the reasons he had imagined. They didn’t 
stop because they were afraid. 

The way Dr. King imagined it, one asked 
himself: “If I stop to help this man, what 
will happen to me?” And he went on about 
his way. But then the Good Samaritan came 
along and he asked himself a different ques- 
tion: “If I don’t stop to help this man, what 
will happen to him?” And he asked himself 
that question, and he found the courage to 
stop, the courage to help, the courage to 
serve. 

So, which question, then, do we ask our- 
selves: about going down to the soup kitch- 
en in that dangerous neighborhood; about 
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stopping on a dark street to help a homeless 
man; about reaching out to those desperate 
kids out there, kids who have no home life, 
who are hooked on drugs, who live a night- 
mare we can’t begin to imagine? Doing any 
of these things isn’t easy. Every one takes 
an act of courage. But unlike the Good Sa- 
maritan, we don’t have to act alone. Each 
one of you understands the power of collec- 
tive action: how much we can. get done 
when we work together, pool our resources, 
combine our talents. 

And don’t think it won’t take courage. It’s 
going to take courage to go back to your 
member organizations, back to their CEO’s 
and boards of directors, and suggest that 
they place community service at the center 
of their agenda. It’s going to take courage 
to insist that community service has a place 
at the very heart of every organization. It 
will take courage to make each one believe 
that from now on in America, any defini- 
tion of a successful life must include serving 
others. But that’s just exactly what I’m 
asking you to do. 

Today, I want to lay down some chal- 
lenges, challenges to associations all over 
America to take up community service. 
First, build on a firm foundation. Find out 
what’s working in your industry, in your 
profession, in your community; let your 
members know which community service 
programs are most effective; and then, chal- 
lenge them to make those programs the 
blueprint for their own efforts. Find new 
ways to use existing assets. I understand 
that one of the ASAE’s great strengths is its 
allied societies structure: 69 State and local 
organizations, thousands more association 
executives. And I’m asking each of these 
allied societies to take the lead in their 
community for solving social problems, 
become what we call Points of Light action 
groups. 

And second, set a target of 100-percent 
participation in community service. Chal- 
lenge your constituents to call on every em- 
ployee and member at every level of every 
organization, from the CEO on down to the 
newest hire, to make community service 
their personal mission. 

And finally, a third challenge: recognize 
those members who are what I like to call 
Points of Light. I’ve belonged, as many of 
you have, to many associations in my life, 
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and I know one of the things you do best is 
to recognize outstanding performance. And 
so, I ask you to turn the spotlight on com- 
munity service in your newsletters, your 
magazines, at your annual meetings—on in- 
dividuals who give 110 percent helping 
people in need and on those organizations 
who demonstrate 100-percent participation 
in community service. 

I’m counting on you, each one of you, to 
take these challenges to heart. People in 
this room represent thousands of associa- 
tions, organizations of all sorts and sizes, a 
combined membership of 100 million 
Americans. And so today, I’m asking you: 
Channel that energy into community serv- 
ice, tap that power and transform a nation. 

Once again, my thanks for all you are 
doing and all that you’re going to do. God 
bless you, and God bless the United States 
of America. Thank you all very, very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 2:12 p.m. in 
Hall A at the Washington Convention 
Center. A tape was not available for verifica- 
tion of the content of these remarks. 


Statement on Signing a Bill Extending 
the Authorization for School Dropout 
Demonstration Programs 


March 6, 1990 


I am pleased to sign today H.R. 2281, a 
bill that will help to attack the unaccept- 
able dropout rate in our Nation’s schools. 
This bill extends an important Department 
of Education program, which provides 
funds to local school districts to devise and 
demonstrate innovative strategies to reduce 
dropout rates and to encourage those who 
have dropped out to return to school. Suc- 
cessful strategies can then be shared with 
other schools. 

We all know that the dropout problem 
afflicting our educational system is both 
chronic and severe. Only about 70 percent 
of our young people graduate from high 
school on time, and the statistics are even 
worse for minority children and those in 
urban areas. The consequences of our high 
dropout rate are tragic for the individuals 
who drop out and harmful for our Nation’s 
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productive capacity and competitive posi- 
tion in the world. 

But this alarming situation can be turned 
around. As I have previously announced, 
the Nation’s Governors and I have agreed 
on a wide-ranging set of goals for the future 
of American education. Among those goals 
is increasing our high school graduation rate 
to at least 90 percent by the year 2000. The 
Governors and I recognize that this is an 
ambitious target, but we are convinced that 
it can, and must, be met. The bill before 
me today acknowledges that meeting this 
goal is primarily a State and local responsi- 
bility, which will also require the commit- 
ment and dedication of our Nation’s teach- 
ers, principals, and business and community 
leaders. It also recognizes that the Federal 
Government has an important role to play 
by funding experiments to develop innova- 
tive local projects that can serve as models 
for other school districts. I have already 
asked the Congress to more than double 
the funding for this program over its fiscal 
year 1989 level. H.R. 2281 will authorize 
the Congress to meet that request, and I 
am very pleased to sign it. 


George Bush 


The White House, 
March 6, 1990. 


Note: H.R. 2281, approved March 6, was 
assigned Public Law No. 101-250. 


Toasts at the State Dinner for Prime 
Minister Giulio Andreotti of Italy 


March 6, 1990 


The President. Ladies and gentlemen, 
we're going to get this part out of the way 
early. [Laughter] 

Mr. Prime Minister and Mrs. Andreotti 
and distinguished guests, friends of Italy, all: 
Barbara and I are very pleased to welcome 
you to the White House tonight to honor 
the President of the Council of Ministers in 
the Republic of Italy, our friend Mr. An- 
dreotti. And later on this evening, we will 
be celebrating Italy’s national pastime with 
a performance by one of the world’s great- 


est opera singers. We'll leave it as a little bit 
of a surprise. [Laughter] 

But I am reminded of a story concerning 
America’s national pastime. It seems that 
great Italian tenor, Enrico Caruso, was 
asked by a group of American reporters 
what he thought of Babe Ruth. Caruso, ever 
polite, replied that he didn’t know, because 
unfortunately he had never heard her sing. 
[Laughter] 

One American writer called Italy “The 
Land of the Immortal Gods.” Not just the 
land of mythology but the home of eternal 
ideas symbolized by the immortal genius of 
Da Vinci and Michelangelo, Raphael; the 
timeless architecture—the Piazza San 
Marco in Venice; the classic strains heard in 
La Scala, in Milan. And Italy is the spiritual 
home of millions—St. Peter’s in Rome—and 
the ancestral home of 12 million Americans. 

And many are here tonight, including our 
OAS [Organization of American States] Am- 
bassador Luigi Einaudi, who is also the 
grandson of Italy’s first President. And Mr. 
Prime Minister, you are one of America’s 
closest friends, and you know our country 
well. And we are proud and honored to be 
with you. We certainly agree on the key 
role that Italy plays in the new emerging 
Europe. And in my discussions with Prime 
Minister Andreotti tcuay and over the past 
months, we have shared the excitement on 
the remarkable changes that we are seeing. 
I can think of no time in modern history 
when our strong transatlantic partnership 
was more crucial. 

They say that all the roads lead to Rome, 
and so, Italy was appropriately my first stop 
on my first visit to Europe as President of 
the United States. And together we set the 
tone for critical arms reduction proposals, 
now even closer to fulfillment. We totally 
agree that a strong NATO is vital to our 
collective security in the new Europe. 
German unification—with a unified Germa- 
ny remaining a full member of NATO, sup- 
port for the rising democracies in Eastern 
Europe, and the continued role of the 
United States as a force for stability in 
Europe are all part of our agenda today. 
And as we’ve done so often in the past, we 
found much agreement. But we also have 
much to look forward to. 
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This summer, we will meet again at the 
Houston economic summit. And then, be- 
ginning in July, Italy becomes Chairman of 
the European Community. And our two 
governments will work to develop stronger 
economic and political ties between the 
United States and the EC. But most impor- 
tant of all, there is perhaps the toughest 
issue between our two nations, a meeting 
which will take place this summer in Italy. 
And our side has already made bold ad- 
vances against other nations involved, but 
we must be allowed to compete on a level 
playing field. And that’s right, I’m talking 
about the 1990 World Cup in soccer. 
[Laughter] 

And so, Mr. Prime Minister, and our 
friend, our discussions today reinforced my 
deep admiration for you and your nation. 
To our noble and strong union, and to you 
and the citizens of the Republic of Italy, I 
ask our guests to join me in a toast. A salute 
to you and to your great country, sir. 

The Prime Minister. Mr. President, the 
number of our Cabinets, which is a feature 
of Italy’s political life but does not affect the 
stability of our democracy, has provided me 
with other opportunities to come to the 
White House in the last years, although in 
different ministerial capacities. 

Being back in the United States today 
after more than a decade as President of 
the Council of Ministers of the Italian Re- 
public is indeed a source of great satisfac- 
tion to me. Many decisive events have 
taken place in the meantime, which our 
continents have often lived through, side- 
by-side, in a relationship of alliance and co- 
operation which has been strong and vital. 
The world has become increasingly com- 
plex and interdependent and certainly not 
easier to manage today. 

I am especially happy to be visiting Wash- 
ington at this moment when the world, and 
Europe in particular, are living through 
such an exciting and crucial time. On the 
European continent, a decades-long ideo- 
logical and military confrontation is giving 
way with astounding speed to new balances 
and to the promising establishment of de- 
mocracy in the Eastern European nations. 
A new Europe is coming into being, in 
which we trust that a reduction in tensions 
will make the presence of armaments less 
disquieting. 
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We Italians have always believed that At- 
lantic solidarity would one day bear fruit. 
My seniority as a politician would enable 
me to reel off every single stage in this long 
process, both of resistance and of political 
cohesion. And we Italians have always held 
the view that the political and military com- 
mitment of the United States and Europe 
was an indispensable condition for the ulti- 
mate success of our common endeavor. 
Well, Mr. President, Italy is still convinced 
today—more than ever before, if it were 
possible—that this solidarity must continue 
to inspire our action. The continuing mili- 
tary and political presence of the United 
States in Europe is basic to ensuring stabili- 
ty and balance for the whole world. 

As ideological and military confrontations 
wane, Europe needs a broader framework 
for cooperation, a form which by strength- 
ening the Helsinki formula develops into a 
system for comprehensive dialog with the 
participation of the United States and 
Canada. And together with NATO, this is 
the institutional framework in which we 
can together tackle issues related to the 
growth of the budding democracies in the 
East, the reunification of the two Germa- 
nys, and the development of the new rela- 
tionship with the Soviet Union—in short, 
and to borrow your own words, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the construction of that whole and 
free Europe which is already taking shape 
and to which we all look forward with 
hope. 

Italy feels it is part of this Europe, and 
indeed, an essential one. But I would like to 
recall that Italy, by its nature in history, is 
also part of the Mediterranean world. We 
shall continue to follow the problems of that 
area very closely, including longstanding 
ones such as the Arab-Israeli conflict, the 
Lebanese crisis, and the problems related to 
the future development of each people in 
this important area. 

Naturally, Mr. President, what we need 
today is a new solidarity. By this, I mean a 
solidarity between the United States and 
Europe that is newer and subtler than the 
one tested so successfully at a time when 
we were threatened from the exterior. This 
kind of solidarity is today both indispensa- 
ble and urgent to enable both Europe and 
the United States to jointly take up other 
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challenges, whether regional or global in 
scope. I’m referring to the backwardness 
and indebtedness of developing countries, 
to environmental protection, and to the 
fight against drugs, which you, Mr. Presi- 
dent, very clearly stated to be an absolute 
priority issue, showing your solidarity to the 
Latin American countries which are most 
suffering at the hands of drug traffickers. 

Mr. President, all kinds of dictatorships 
have failed, even those which believe that 
by sacrificing freedom they would succeed 
in solving the economic and social problems 
of their peoples. To a nation such as the 
United States, that has provided and is pro- 
viding a generous and sustained contribution 
to freedom in all continents, we renew the 
expression of ours convinced friendship, 
genuinely rooted in our hearts and minds 
and inspired by constructive spirit. 

Mr. President, I ask you and all your 
guests here to make a toast to your health 
and that of Mrs. Bush. And also, I would 
like to invite you, if the American soccer 
team is going to win, to come to Rome and 
assist to the last game. [Laughter] Thank 
you, Mr. President. 

The President. Well done, sir. Thank you. 
Very nice. Thank you so much. 


Note: The President spoke at 8:12 p.m. in 
the State Dining Room at the White House. 
The Prime Minister spoke in Italian, and 
his remarks were translated by an interpret- 
er. Following the dinner, soprano Roberta 
Peters verformed in the East Room. 


Proclamation 6105—Twenty-First 
Decennial Census, 1990 


March 6, 1990 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Ir 1790, barely a year after our Nation’s 
government was established, the first 
Census of Population was taken by the 
United States Marshals under the direction 
of then-Secretary of State Thomas Jefferson. 
A tetal of 3.9 million residents were count- 
ed. This year, another census will be 


taken—the 2\st in the history of the United 
States. Each decennial census has helped to 
chart the growth and change experienced 
by our vast country during the past 200 
years. 

The primary purpose for the census re- 
mains the same today as it was in 1790: to 
serve as the source of State population 
totals so that the number of seats in the 
House of Representatives can be properly 
apportioned among the States. Mandated by 
the Constitution, the use of census figures 
in guaranteeing representative government 
has been expanded over the years by the 
courts. It now includes the reshaping of 
voting district boundaries for State legisla- 
tures and local governments, as well. 

Since our Nation’s founding, the census 
has been a way of taking a “statistical snap- 
shot” of our people and determining their 
number and location. Over the _ years, 
census information has become essential in 
the distribution of billions of dollars annual- 
ly under Federal and State programs for 
such worthwhile purposes as education, 
health care, community development, 
transportation, and crime prevention. Gov- 
ernment policymakers routinely use census 
data to make decisions on where to locate 
or expand public facilities and services, 
while business planners employ census 
numbers to devise strategies for the Na- 
tion’s economic development. 

Data from the 1990 census will serve as 
the basis for many of the Nation’s official 
statistics during the coming decade. Lead- 
ers in government and the private sector 
will use the information it provides in 
making critical decisions as we prepare to 
enter the 21st century. 

Abraham Lincoln once observed: “If we 
could just know where we are and whither 
we are tending, we could better judge what 
to do and how to do it.” The census helps to 
provide us with such insight. 

Now, Therefore, I, George Bush, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, by 
virtue of the authority vested in me by the 
Constitution and laws of the United States, 
do hereby declare and make known that 
under the law it is the responsibility and 
obligation of every person who usually re- 
sides in the United States to take part in the 
1990 Census of Population and Housing by 
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truthfully answering all questions on the 
census forms applying to him or her and to 
each member of the household to which he 
or she belongs, and to the residence being 
occupied. 

Every resident of the United States is 
hereby assured that the information provid- 
ed in the census will be used solely for the 
purposes allowed by law. Only combined 
statistical summaries of answers to census 
questions are published. By law, individual 
and household answers cannot be released 
in any way that will identify or harm any 
person or household. Individual information 
collected will not be used for purposes of 
taxation, investigation, or regulation, or in 
connection with military or jury service, the 
compulsion of school attendance, the regu- 
lation of immigration, or the enforcement 
of any other Federal, State, or local law or 
ordinance. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this sixth day of March, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
ninety, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and fourteenth. 


George Bush 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 11:02 a.m., March 8, 1990] 


Note: The proclamation was released by the 
Office of the Press Secretary on March 7. 


Remarks at the American Electronics 
Association Luncheon 


March 7, 1990 


Mitchell, thank you. After listening to 
him, I’m glad it was the other guy from 
Massachusetts that I ran against a couple of 
years ago. [Laughter] But really, thank you 
for that warm welcome, and I’m delighted 
to be here and, of course, delighted to see 
Dick Iverson and so many familiar faces out 
here. Many of you came a long way to be 
here, and so I won’t ask you to sit through a 
long speech. The punishment should fit the 
crime. [Laughter] Jim Baker [Secretary of 
State] stole my favorite story; you remem- 
ber about the kid who went to church with 
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his grandfather, and he said, “Granddad, 
what are all the flags along the side of the 
church for?” And the grandfather said, 
“Well, that’s for those who died in service.” 
The kid said, “Oh, really? The 9 a.m. serv- 
ice, or the 11 a.m. service?” [Laughter] 
Wasn’t this Duke Ellington Band great? 
Listen, thank you. The choir—just fantastic. 
Thank you. 

And it is an honor—really, I mean it—and 
pleasure to be here back with this associa- 
tion. And you are the leaders of a vital 
range of our most innovative and interrelat- 
ed industries, from semiconductors, micro- 
processors, and circuit boards, to PC’s and 
mainframes, supercomputers, telecommuni- 
cations, and defense electronics. But at 
every stage of that impressive technological 
food chain, yours are the people and the 
products that really keep this country com- 
petitive. I’d add a special tip of the hat to 
President Gary Tooker of Motorola, winner 
of last year’s Malcolm Baldrige Quality 
Award. It’s a prestigious award and sets a 
great example for the rest of this country. 
So, congratulations. Where is he? I can’t see 
with the light. Gary, congratulations to you. 

But for almost 50 years now, your indus- 
tries have been at the center of a remarka- 
ble revolution: in the way work is done, the 
way ideas are managed, even the way time 
and the vast reaches of space are under- 
stood. And along the way, you've also 
become the Nation’s largest manufacturing 
employer, creating jobs for over two and a 
half million Americans, modernizing serv- 
ices and industries of every kind, assuring 
our national security, and providing a vital 
export market. 

As technologies, economies, and geopoli- 
tics change almost weekly, your industries 
stand at a threshold of tremendous opportu- 
nity. Our first priority is to encourage pro- 
ductivity gains, savings, long-term invest- 
ment in high-tech industries, by lowering 
the cost of capital. We believe that one of 
the most crucial Federal priorities is to en- 
courage planning for the long term because 
for too long, where investment is con- 
cerned, the Federal Government has been 
more of a hindrance than a help. And so, 
we intend to work with you closely, con- 
stantly, and consistently to see that Ameri- 
can electronics and technologies regain and 
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retain a permanent position in world mar- 
kets. 

Last month we sent to Congress our Sav- 
ings and Economic Growth Act, which in- 
cludes an innovative family savings plan to 
stimulate capital formation, new incentives 
for IRA’s to help first-time home buyers, 
and a business-building, job-creating, reve- 
nue-enhancing cut in the capital gains tax. 
Without it, every business in America, of 
every size, is at a competitive disadvantage 
abroad. Now, let me read you, lest you have 
forgotten, a list of the maximum long-term 
capital gains tax rates for some of America’s 
competitors: Japan, about 5 percent; South 
Korea, zero; Taiwan, zero; West Germany, 
zero; Singapore, zero; Hong Kong, zero. 
And the list goes on. And why some Ameri- 
can politicians don’t understand the impor- 
tance of this capital gains differential, I do 
not know. It’s pure politics. And so, we’re 
going to fight hard, with your continued 
support, for that crucial tax cut. 

Along with encouraging investment, 
we’ve proposed a budget that will bring the 
deficit down below those Gramm-Rudman- 
Hollings targets without raising taxes. And 
we’re committed to unprecedented support 
for R&D, research and development efforts. 
We believe that the R&D tax credit should 
be made permanent. And our budget in- 
cludes a record-breaking $70 billion in Fed- 
eral direct investment for research and de- 
velopment. 

Our budget also devotes unprecedented 
resources to space, education, the fight 
against drugs, environmental initiatives, and 
other crucial investments in our own future. 
Such investments over the years have en- 
sured that this country has retained its lead- 
ership in terms of the basic research and 
fundamental discoveries underlying your in- 
dustry. This administration is also commit- 
ted to working with you in the critical pre- 
competitive development stage where the 
basic discoveries are converted into generic 
technologies that support both our econom- 
ic competitiveness and our national securi- 
ty. Here again we can help to level the 
international playing field on which you 
compete. 

But we understand, as you do, that no 
investment is more important than our 
human resources. So, together with the Na- 
tion’s Governors, we have set ambitious na- 


tional goals for America’s students. As one 
incentive, we’ve proposed a new National 
Science Scholars program. We have also re- 
quested a 70-percent increase for the Eisen- 
hower Math and Sciences Educational Pro- 
gram and a $100 million increase in the 
National Science Foundation education 
budget. By the vear 2000, our kids can be 
first in the world in science and math 
achievement; and with enough involvement 
and leadership from groups like this, they 
will be first. 

Your industries face some unique chal- 
lenges. The marketplace is tough enough 
without undue constraints and unfair re- 
strictions. So, we’ve pledged to make sure 
that trade is fair and free by judiciously but 
firmly implementing the 1988 Trade Act. 
We're moving forward with Japan through 
the Structural Impediments Initiative and 
by working to develop a more productive 
relationship overall. Just last weekend, as 
Mitch referred to, I met with Prime Minis- 
ter Kaifu and specifically discussed satel- 
lites, telecommunications, supercomputers, 
forest products, and yes, semiconductors. I 
hope, I fervently hope that on the basis of 
our talks Japan will be moving toward early 
resolution of these problem areas. 

We agreed that we must both do our 
very best to make these SII talks a success. 
We’ve presented ideas for removing struc- 
tural impediments in Japan, and they have 
presented ideas to us about our own struc- 
tural impediments. We remember, there- 
fore, that it is a two-way street. Our task 
must be to make the American economy 
even stronger and even more competitive. 
But we’re also committed to strengthening 
and expanding the multilateral trading 
system through the Uruguay round. I just 
can’t tell you how important a successful 
conclusion of that round is for American 
business, for business all around the world. 
We’ve proposed far-reaching reforms of the 
global trading system, working to bring a 
wide range of new trade areas under the 
GATT [General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade]. These crucial negotiations will help 
us create a more equitable, more efficient 
trade climate, worldwide. 

I’ve made it a priority to review and 
modernize our export controls to provide 
vital help to the emerging democracies 
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without compromising national security. 
Given the pace of political change, rapid 
advances in technology, and the competi- 
tive position of American industry, we must 
ensure that export controls are effective or 
eliminated. I am happy to report this week 
we have a team at COCOM [Coordinating 
Committee for Multilateral Security Export 
Controls] in Paris negotiating the modern- 
ization of export controls on computers. 
These controls have been an important part 
of our security for decades, and I know our 
allies want to work with us to ensure their 
relevance in the 1990’s. 

To provide a further competitive edge for 
American firms, we will support legislation 
to reduce the antitrust uncertainty that may 
discourage joint production ventures. Under 
such a proposal, the courts would weigh, on 
a case-by-case basis, the competitive bene- 
fits as well as costs of joint production ven- 
tures. In addition, joint production ventures 
announced to the Government would be 
liable only for actual damages in private 
antitrust suits. Such an initiative would 


build on the competitive strength of Ameri- 
can business by allowing firms to pool their 


skills, build new production facilities, and 
share investment risks. 

One risk you all face—and it’s not just 
business, citizens working in associations 
and volunteer organizations, in schools, ev- 
eryplace—one risk that you all face at an 
intolerable level is liability. In your case, 
I’m talking about product liability. And the 
Council on Competitiveness, ably chaired 
by Vice President Quayle, has already 
begun a concentrated effort to significantly 
reform our cumbersome and expensive 
product liability system. It’s about time that 
we made ourselves more competitive by 
getting rid of those lawsuits and claims that 
are purely frivolous and patently unfair. 

And so, today I’m going to give the Com- 
petitiveness Council another challenge: to 
find ways that American industry can better 
translate new ideas and technologies into 
marketable products. So many of the 
world’s most advanced technologies, from 
robotics to the VCR, were first developed 
here. And yet, so many of those concepts 
were ultimately brought to the marketplace 
by our competitors. We can do better. And 
I am determined that we will do better. 
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Today I’ve outlined some of what we’re 
doing to level the playing field. But it will 
be leaders like you right here in this room 
that have to take the ball and run with it. 
You represent the vital core of America’s 
competitive potential, with over 3,500 of 
the most dynamic, technologically ad- 
vanced, forward-thinking companies in the 
country. Your ideas are important to us. 
And your success is absolutely crucial to 
America’s future. So, let me encourage you 
to work together, and with us, on a long- 
term program to meet the competitive 
challenge of a new century. 

It’s a great pleasure to have been here 
with you. Thank you very much. And God 
bless you all. And thank you, again, to the 
Duke Ellington choir. 


Note: The President spoke at 11:42 a.m. in 
the Grand Ballroom at the Washington 
Court Hotel. In his remarks, he referred to 
Mitchell Kertzman and J. Richard Iverson, 
chairman and president, respectively, of the 
association. 


Remarks at the National Drug Control 
Policy Luncheon 


March 7, 1990 


Bill, thank you. Thank you all. Well, I 
heard about this luncheon, and I have 
talked to Bill about your really heroic work. 
And I'd like to just say a word about his 
heroic work to start with, because I’ve 
never seen a fellow come in and take a 
tremendously difficult assignment like this, 
hit the ground running, and accomplish a 
great deal. And I think we all owe Bill Ben- 
nett a vote of thanks. He’s out there in the 
trenches. He’s in the boardrooms. He’s ev- 
erywhere. He’s like Batman. [Laughter] So, 
thank you for all you’re doing. 

No, and I’m very sorry about the delays 
getting everybody in here. The good news, 
however: You don’t have to show an ID to 
get out of this place. [Laughter] And I 
apologize for being a couple of minutes 
later than I had intended in coming over 
here. 

But I’m glad to see that so many of you 
could come to Washington. I see Al Brooks 
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and, of course, Erma, having been and seen 
their projects. I feel a kinship with them 
and really, indeed, with all the rest of you 
from what Bill has told me. In the past 
year, I have spent a lot of time praising 
those involved in service to others. And I’m 
grateful for this opportunity to salute you 
not only as what we call Points of Light but 
as also points of courage. 


When I was in Kansas City, in the Baptist 
church basement where Al has his head- 
quarters, there was a banner on the wall 
that asked a four-word question. It went 
like this: “Is This Dream Possible?” And 
when I look around this room and when I 
talk to the Director, I know the answer to 
that one. In this room are 28 folks who 
refused to surrender, 28 reasons why I 
really now believe, as Bill does, that we are 
going to win. 

A few months ago, Bill Bennett wrote a 
booklet called “Fighting Back.” And many 
of you here were profiled in that piece. 
Almost every story was different. But 
almost every story began the same way. It 
began when one man or woman threw 
down the hat, took off the gloves, stepped 
forward, armed with the most powerful 
force known to man: the force of an idea. 
You fought back. You got involved. You 
made a difference, and you proved to 
America that this war can be won. 

So, I think you are America’s hometown 
heroes—unconventional warriors, but this is 
an unconventional war. You’ve shown how 
the communities under siege can be united 
in a battle for life and how they can be 
restored to health and safety, doing it your 
way, on your turf. 


It’s sometimes hard to see with all these 
lights, but the ceiling here is decorated, and 
you can see it, with a field of golden stars. 
Just like real stars, we often forget to notice 
them. You are the stars in America’s war on 
drugs. You shine through the dark, you give 
hope in the night. And we’re here today 
really to say that someone noticed. Bill Ben- 
nett noticed. And I noticed. And I hope all 
of America will notice. 

This used to be the Navy’s library right 
here, and of course, stars have a special 
significance to those who navigate on the 
seas. And in this sense, stars like you do far 
more than fuel hopes and prayers. You are 


also beacons to thousands of other people, 
immovable lights by which they can chart 
their course to victory. So, I just wanted to 
stop by here to say thanks, to assure you 
that we’re going to keep on fighting against 
drugs and fighting for you, for your neigh- 
borhoods, and most of all for the kids, the 
children out there. And we’re going to re- 
member the rallying cry of Chicago’s 
Father George Clements: “There are more 
of us than there are of them.” 
Congratulations and thank you all for 
what you’re doing. Thank you very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 1:39 p.m. in 
the Indian Treaty Room at the Old Execu- 
tive Office Building. In his remarks, he re- 
ferred to William J. Bennett, Director of 
National Drug Control Policy; Alvin L. 
Brooks, director of the Kansas City, MO, 
Human Relations Department and execu- 
tive director and founder of the Ad Hoc 
Group Against Crime; and Erma Scales, 
chairwoman of the Acres Homes War on 
Drugs Committee in Houston, TX. 


Statement by Press Secretary Fitzwater 
on the President’s Space Exploration 
Initiative 

March 8, 1990 


On July 20, 1989, in a speech commemo- 
rating the 20th anniversary of the Apollo 
Moon landing, the President announced 
three major space policy objectives of the 
administration: the completion of Space Sta- 
tion Freedom, a return to the Moon to stay, 
and a manned expedition to Mars. In that 
speech, he asked the Vice President to lead 
the National Space Council in developing 
policies and plans to accomplish these ob- 
jectives. 

The President announced today he has 
approved the first of a series of policy deci- 
sions for the long-term space exploration 
initiative he announced on July 20. Acting 
upon the recommendation of the Vice 
President and the National Space Council, 
the President has approved a program that 
will give early focus to technology develop- 
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ment and a search for new and innovative 
technical approaches to the Moon and Mars 
missions. 


The policy consists of the following ele- 
ments: 


¢ The initiative will include both lunar 
and Mars program elements. 


The early program will focus on tech- 
nology development with a search for 
new and innovative approaches and 
technologies. 


The program will include investment 
in high leverage innovative technol- 
ogies with potential to make a major 
impact on cost, schedule, and/or per- 
formance. 


The program will take at least several 
years defining two or more significant- 
ly different human space exploration 
reference architectures, while develop- 
ing and demonstrating technology 
broad enough to support all. Selection 
of a baseline program architecture will 
occur after that time. 


The program will perform mission, 
concept, and system analysis studies in 
parallel with technology development. 


The program will include robotic sci- 
ence missions. 


By spurring research and development 
in high technology fields, the space 
program will help promote American 
economic leadership. 


The program will require the efforts of 
several agencies. NASA [National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration] will 
be the principal implementing agency. 
The Department of Defense and the 
Department of Energy will also have 
major roles in the conduct of technolo- 
gy development and concept defini- 
tion. The National Space Council will 
coordinate the development of an im- 
plementation strategy for the explora- 
tion initiative by the three agencies. To 
facilitate coordination, the Department 
of Energy will be added as a formal 
member of the National Space Council. 


Remarks at a Presentation Ceremony 
for the Panama Campaign Streamer at 
Fort Myer, Virginia 

March 8, 1990 


Thank you all very much, Secretary [of 
Defense] Cheney and General Powell 
[Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff], and 
all the members of the Joint Chiefs, service 
secretaries, men and women of the Armed 
Forces. We are here today to add another 
campaign streamer to the rollcall of glory, 
the roster of great American campaigns: 
Yorktown, Gettysburg, Normandy, and now, 
Panama. Let us never forget that our 
Armed Forces have always fought for the 
children of America, for they are America’s 
future. Panama was no different. The chil- 
dren of Panama deserve a future of free- 
dom and democracy. And the people of 
that nation, Panama, needed us to stand 
with them to defend that struggle for de- 
mocracy and for the opportunity that 
Americans have enjoyed for over 200 years. 

The moment of decision came from me 
when the lives of America’s servicemen sta- 
tioned in Panama and the lives of American 
citizens there were threatened. That’s when 
a silent phrase passed the lips, I think, of 
every American: Enough is enough. Our 
Armed Forces united in an operation ap- 
propriately labeled Just Cause, and 27,000 
of America’s finest sprang into action. They 
descended in C-130’s, choppers, para- 
chutes. They came in the cover of darkness, 
and they came in frontal assault with the 
sun at their backs. All braved death. All 
fought with distinction. So, it is especially 
fitting that the fabric of this streamer is 
woven with the colors of all the services. 

Just last week, General Powell and Gen- 
eral Thurman [Commander of SOUTH- 
COM] brought a few of these service men 
and women over to the White House. I 
heard tales of heroism, all of them told with 
reluctance, all of them told plainly and as 
matters of fact. And it was a matter of duty, 
they told me. I met an Army medic who, 
though wounded, pulled one serviceman 
after another from the line of fire before 
collapsing. This medic now wears the Silver 
Star and the Purple Heart. I met a corporal 
whose proudest achievement is not that he 
stormed the PDF [Panamanian Defense 
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Forces] barracks, but that his unit took the 
barracks while protecting the lives of a 
frightened family. Then I met a sergeant, a 
jump master, whose unit withstood wither- 
ing fire and suffered severe casualties. But 
the sergeant told me that he and his men 
drew courage and conviction from the wild 
enthusiasm of the Panamanian people and 
from support that they were getting from 
back here, back here at home in the United 
States. 

So, it’s out of recognition of their bravery 
that we affix these streamers. But the great- 
est tribute goes to the soldiers, the sailors, 
the marines who fell. This streamer is, most 
of all, for them. It will adorn the service 
flags standing just a few feet from the Oval 
Office, next to the American flag, a flag 
already lined with the crimson color of sac- 
rifice. It is in honor of every American who 
died in the defense of liberty that we honor 
our flag. That is why I am determined that 
the American flag will be consecrated, not 
desecrated. 

Panama was another chapter in a great 
epic, an act of free men and women in the 
Revolution of ’89—a revolution that also 
swept the East and that is now sweeping 
the globe. Because of Panamanians whose 
yearning for freedom is so strong that they 
will brave beatings to go to the polls, be- 
cause of young Americans whose commit- 
ment to freedom is so strong that they will 
brave death to fight for it—it is because of 
them that the day of the dictator truly is 
over. And the revolution continues. The 
people have spoken in Nicaragua. When 
they speak in Cuba and Haiti, our Western 
Hemisphere will be entirely within the 
compass of freedom. And when that day 
comes, it will be the ultimate tribute to 
those who have protected our freedom so 
well for so long. 

It is a great privilege, indeed an honor, 
for me to be here today to salute our Secre- 
tary, Dick Cheney; our Chairman, Colin 
Powell; the other members of the Chiefs; 
General Thurman; General Stiner; and the 
men and women who fought so bravely in 
Panama. Thank you, God bless you and God 
bless the United States of America. 


Note: The President spoke at 10:25 a.m. in 
the Ceremonial Hall. In his remarks, he re- 
ferred to Secretary of Defense Richard B. 


Cheney; Gen. Colin L. Powell, Chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff; Gen. Maxwell R. 
Thurman, commander in chief of the US. 
Southern Command; and Lt. Gen. Carl 
Stiner, commanding general of the XVIII 
Airborne Corps. 


Remarks at the National Transportation 
Policy Meeting 
March 8, 1990 


Well, Sam, thank you very, very much. 
And Deputy Secretary Elaine Chao and to 
our able Commandant of the Coast Guard 
and to Dr. Larson, who did such heroic 
work on all this, thank you all for being 
here—Governor, so many Members of Con- 
gress here. And as some of you may know, 
after Sam Skinner, our able Secretary of 
Transportation, became Secretary, he took 
time to earn a license as a jet pilot. I’ve 
wondered: if I’d named him Secretary of 
Agriculture would he have been out milk- 
ing the cows? [Laughter] But nevertheless, 
here he is. 

But his leadership derives from experi- 
ence. And it’s experience and solid analysis 
that has shaped this transportation policy 
that we’re unveiling today. No sector is 
more important to the American economy 
than transportation. It’s an $800-billion-a- 
year business with $5 trillion worth of 
assets. To say that it’s important to our qual- 
ity of life, the flow of commerce, and really 
to our national security, is a gross under- 
statement. As world trade grows even 
larger, as we continue our leadership in an 
increasingly global society, we will become 
even more dependent on _ transportation 
than we are today. And when transporta- 
tion lags or is congested, when people and 
goods are stranded in traffic or in airports, 
we'll suffer. And when people and goods 
flow through a responsive, well-maintained, 
and efficient transportation system, our 
quality of life improves with it. 

For over 200 years, since the days of 
barges and riverboats, America has grown 
and prospered with our transportation 
system. Our competitive stake will depend 
no less on American transportation leader- 
ship in the future. And still, too often we 
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take for granted the highways that bind 
America together, and the airports and har- 
bors that bind America to the world. The 
institutions our forebears created, the tech- 
nologies they developed, and the transpor- 
tation systems they built created a new and 
mobile society far different from the life 
they knew. For example, as a young man, 
Dwight David Eisenhower had a vision of a 
nation united, of an America in which 
goods and people would flow from city to 
city, from State to State with great ease. 
And the vision of his youth became the re- 
ality of his Presidency. 

Today, Eisenhower’s vision of an inter- 
state highway system, the most ambitious 
public works project in the history of man, 
is virtually complete—a fitting tribute in 
this, his centennial year. Just as the Model T 
and the Kitty Hawk prepared the way for 
today’s millions of cars and thousands of 
passenger jets, so it is now our turn to 
invest in America’s future, to begin to 
create the transportation system of the 21st 
century. On the ground, over the water- 
ways, and in the air and space, our mission 
for this decade and the next century is to 
build on our achievements, to link the na- 
tions of the world as we’ve linked the States 
of this great country. 

The national transportation is our blue- 
print, if you will, for this new world. And as 
I said in the State of the Union last month, 
it’s time to act and it’s time to give our 
State and local governments the flexibility 
that they need to best use Federal funds. 
We also have a strategy for airports and for 
removing economic regulation of the truck- 
ing industry—you heard the Secretary talk 
about those—and most of all, we have a 
strategy to unleash the creative genius of 
American technology. 

This technology took us to the Moon, and 
now it must make travel to space economi- 
cal and commonplace. And this genius built 
a network of highways, and now we must 
support and encourage advanced technol- 
ogies in the whole field of transportation, 
from magnetically levitated trains to intelli- 
gent vehicles and highways to advanced 
materials and engineering. 

Finally, sometimes the best transportation 
policy means not moving people but 
moving their work. Last week in Los Ange- 
les I spoke of the growing trend in this 
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country toward working outside the office, 
a trend known as telecommuting. Millions 
have already found their productivity actu- 
ally increases when they work nearer the 
people they’re really working for: their fam- 
ilies at home. The benefits in reducing con- 
gested highways and mass transit are obvi- 
ous. Think of it as commuting to work at 
the speed of light. 

As we look ahead, it’s not enough to have 
a partnership between Federal, State, and 
local government. We must have the dy- 
namic fourth partner—and that’s where 
many of you fit in—the private sector. Such 
a partnership has already built a transporta- 
tion system that is the envy of the world. 
And if we work together in this joint ven- 
ture, America can continue to be the world 
leader in transportation. 

I’m delighted to be with you. I want to 
congratulate the officials from the Depart- 
ment of Transportation. And now, let’s go 
to work. Thank you all very, very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 11:41 a.m. in 
Room 450 of the Old Executive Office 
Building. In his remarks, he referred to 
Deputy Secretary of Transportation Elaine 
L. Chao; Adm. Paul A. Yost, Jr., Comman- 
dant of the Coast Guard; Federal Highway 
Administrator Tom Larson; and Gov. Wal- 
lace G. Wilkinson of Kentucky. 


White House Fact Sheet on the 
National Transportation Policy 


March 8, 1990 


President Bush today joined Secretary of 
Transportation Samuel K. Skinner in releas- 
ing “Moving America,” the first statement 
of national transportation policy issued by 
the Federal Government in over a decade. 

Last year, President Bush made develop- 
ment of a new national transportation 
policy statement one of the administration’s 
major objectives. In developing the policy, 
the Department of Transportation (DOT) 
conducted an extensive outreach effort in- 
volving over 100 hearings, field visits, and 
meetings to hear the views of the transpor- 
tation community and the general public. 
Reflecting the central role of transportation 
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in Americans’ lives, and the broad range of 
their transportation needs and concerns, 
the statement issued today is designed to 
improve America’s competitiveness, ad- 
vance American technology, unleash pri- 
vate sector resources and initiatives, rebuild 
and expand the transportation infrastruc- 
ture, and improve the quality of life of all 
Americans. 

The new statement of national transpor- 
tation policy is a comprehensive framework 
of policies for all aspects of transportation 
and a strategy to carry the policies into 
action. The policies and action strategies re- 
flect new initiatives, such as major increases 
in funding for Federal aviation and research 
and development programs, as well as the 
renewal and extension of sound policies and 
programs that have worked well in the past, 
such as increased efforts to reduce highway 
fatalities and to achieve economic deregula- 
tion of transportation industries. 

The policy provides a framework for Fed- 
eral decisions. Federal actions to carry out 
the new policy will be built on the founda- 
tion of a strengthened transportation part- 
nership in which Federal, State, and local 
governments and the private sector all par- 
ticipate in financing, maintaining, and oper- 
ating the transportation system. 

The policy statement and the action strat- 
egies focus on six themes: 

¢ Maintain and expand the Nation’s 

transportation system. 

¢ Foster a sound financial base for trans- 

portation. 

Keep the transportation 
strong and competitive. 
Ensure that the transportation system 
supports public safety and national se- 
curity. 

Protect the environment and the qual- 
ity of life. 

Advance U.S. transportation technolo- 
gy and expertise. 


industry 


Maintain and Expand the Nation’s 
Transportation System 


The policy provides a framework for re- 
authorizing Federal transportation pro- 
grams by focusing Federal resources on fa- 
cilities and projects of national significance, 
reducing categorical grants, and providing 
greater flexibility to recipients. The policy 
gives priority to maintaining needed trans- 


portation infrastructure, encourages effec- 
tive management and pricing techniques to 
improve use of assets and enhance capacity, 
promotes increased attention to intermodal 
and rural connections, and supports addi- 
tion of new capacity where required. The 
Federal Government will work with its 
partners, State and local governments and 
the private sector, to address the projected 
transportation needs. 

Strategies for action include: 

e Increase Federal research and develop- 
ment funding and aviation capital im- 
provements—air traffic control mod- 
ernization and airport grants—by 70 
percent over the amount funded 
during the previous 5 years. 

Focus Federal-aid highway programs 
on systems and projects of national sig- 
nificance, and provide greater flexibil- 
ity to State and local governments. 
Restructure urban mass transportation 
programs to provide greater flexibility 
and increased State and local matching 
shares. 


Foster a Sound Financial Base for 
Transportation 


The policy supports increased reliance on 
user fees, reduced spending from the Gen- 
eral Fund, and use of transportation trust 
funds in a fiscally responsible manner. It 
proposes to foster State and local financing 
by permitting greater use of tolls on high- 
ways and passenger facility charges at air- 
ports. It also promotes greater private in- 
vestment in transportation by supporting 
the removal of legal and regulatory barriers 
to private participation in financing, build- 
ing, owning, and operating facilities and 
services such as roads and transit systems. 
The policy encourages joint public-private 
projects at the State and local level. 

Strategies for action include: 

¢ Spend transportation trust funds for 

transportation purposes. 

¢ Increase aviation user fees to finance 

an expanded program. 

Allow local passenger facility charges 
at airports, to finance increased airport 
capacity. 

Increase private sector participation in 
transportation, including local transit 
and airports. 
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¢ Increase State, local, and private fund- 
ing of highways by, for example, open- 
ing up opportunities for toll roads. 
Establish new Federal user fees to re- 
cover a portion of Coast Guard and 
Federal railroad safety activities. 


Keep the Transportation Industry Strong 
and Competitive 


The policy encourages increased produc- 
tivity and competitiveness in transportation. 
Federal budgets and programs will empha- 
size more cost-effectiveness and competi- 
tiveness for mass transit, the U.S. merchant 
marine, and commercial space services. The 
policy supports elimination of unnecessary 
and outmoded Federal regulations, includ- 
ing remaining ICC regulation of trucking, 
inconsistent State requirements and stand- 
ards for truck regulation and tax reporting, 
and Federal requirements that impose 
unique cost burdens on railroads. DOT will 
reassess Federal user charges and subsidies 
affecting competition among modes and 
will review maritime, aviation, and other 
programs to ensure free and equitable com- 
petition. DOT will also participate in nego- 
tiations to improve access of U.S. transpor- 
tation companies to international markets 
and to encourage harmonization of equip- 
ment technologies and standards domesti- 
cally and internationally. Finally, the Feder- 
al transportation work force will be en- 
hanced by increasing the number of air 
traffic controllers and improving the re- 
cruitment and training of controllers. 


Strategies for action include: 
¢ Encourage uniform international stand- 
ards for air traffic control, aircraft, and 
airports. 
Encourage more open skies in interna- 
tional agreements. 
Promote uniformity in State registra- 
tion and reporting requirements for 
motor carriers. 
Eliminate remaining economic regula- 
tion of trucking. 
Support repeal of the Federal Employ- 
ers’ Liability Act for railroads. 
Achieve Amtrak self-sufficiency. 
Review and restructure maritime pro- 
grams to improve competitiveness of 
U.S.-flag ships in world trade. 


Ensure that the Transportation System 
Supports Public Safety and National 
Security 
One of the chief objectives of the policy 
is to improve transportation safety. A major 
focus is reducing highway fatalities. The 
policy also focuses on effective handling of 
hazardous materials, aging aircraft and avia- 
tion security, and standards and procedures 
for safe construction and operation in all 
modes. To support national security, the 
policy commits DOT to work with the De- 
partment of Defense to identify defense 
transportation needs and carry out the new 
national sealift and airlift policy. Other 
policy commitments include working with 
other agencies in fighting terrorism and in 
battling domestic and international traffick- 
ing in illegal drugs. 
Strategies for action include: 
¢ Support reauthorization of highway 
safety programs to reduce highway fa- 
talities. 
Increase the number of Federal avia- 
tion, railroad, and motor carrier safety 
inspectors. 
Increase public awareness and promote 
enforcement of State seatbelt, child 
safety, and motorcycle helmet laws. 
Reduce drunk and drugged driving. 
Improve safety standards for passenger 
cars, light trucks, and vans. 
Enhance marine safety by reducing 
the incidence of boating while intoxi- 
cated and supporting other safety ini- 
tiatives. 
Support legislation strengthening over- 
sight of the transportation of hazardous 
materials. 
Expand safety inspection and enforce- 
ment for pipelines with greatest risk. 
Improve disaster preparedness. 
Increase the level of effort for DOT 
drug enforcement by 10 percent in FY 
1991. 


Protect the Environment and the Quality of 
Life 

An essential consideration in transporta- 
tion is its effect on the environment and on 
the quality of life, including access and mo- 
bility for all citizens. The statement recog- 
nizes the importance of minimizing adverse 
effects of transportation on the environ- 
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ment, and supports the administration’s 
clean air initiatives as they relate to trans- 
portation. Under the policy, DOT will pro- 
mote stronger measures for oilspill preven- 
tion, effective means of responding to spills 
that occur, and liability requirements for 
damages caused by oilspills. 

Strategies for action include: 

e Carry out transportation elements of 
the administration’s clean air initia- 
tives. 

Support and implement enhanced oil- 
spill protection and liability legislation. 
Support no net loss goal for wetlands 
affected by transportation projects con- 
sistent with administration policy. 
Enforce mobility rights of disabled citi- 
zens. 


Advance U.S. Transportation Technology 
and Expertise 


The policy emphasizes the importance of 
renewed attention to technology and inno- 
vation, and supports increased Federal 
spending for transportation research, in- 
cluding magnetic levitation and intelligent 


vehicle/highway systems. The policy com- 
mits DOT to working with the academic 
and business communities to build aware- 
ness of transportation as a career and in- 
crease cooperative programs to prepare 
professionals for technologically advanced 
careers in transportation. The policy calls 
for coordination among Federal agencies 
and State, local, and private interests to im- 
prove collection of transportation-related 
data, foster more effective dissemination of 
data, and share knowledge of techniques for 
applying data in transportation planning 
and decisionmaking. 
Strategies for action include: 
¢ Increase overall funding for DOT re- 
search and development activities by 
17 percent in FY 1991. 
Increase funding for new aviation tech- 
nology and human factors research. 
Increase highway research, including 
intelligent vehicle/highway systems. 
Conduct research on magnetic levita- 
tion and high-speed rail. 
Develop a comprehensive assessment 
of data needs and priorities of DOT 
and the transportation community. 


Remarks at a Fundraising Dinner for 
Senator John Warner in Tysons Corner, 
Virginia 

March 8, 1990 


Thank you all very much. My introduc- 
tion to rap. John Warner, thank you for that 
introduction. [Laughter] And you did say 
Washington Post. [Laughter] And to Senator 
[Paul] Laxalt, my old friend—boy, do we 
miss him in the United States Senate, I'll 
tell you. But I’m delighted he’s here with us 
tonight. And I want to pay my respects to— 
I see Congressman Bateman and Congress- 
man Parris. Somebody told me Congress- 
man Slaughter was here. We have a great 
Virginia delegation, incidentally, in the 
House. Secretaries [of Veterans Affairs and 
the Interior] Derwinski and Lujan were 
supposed to be here, and I hope they are 
someplace. And I’m delighted that they are. 
We’ve got a good Cabinet, too, and I’m 
proud of both of them, both former Mem- 
bers of the United States Congress. 

Our vice chairman of our Republican Na- 
tional Committee, Jeanie Austin, is over 
here. And I’m delighted to see her, and I 
hope you'll tell Lee Atwater that I’m wish- 
ing him all the best when you see him on 
Monday. I think he'll be going back to 
work. 

I want to pay my respects to Committee- 
woman Traywick, Marshall Coleman, an old 
friend. I felt somewhat overwhelmed by the 
members of the Redskins that were here 
earlier, but I was delighted to see all good 
candidates for the Secret Service these 
days, I think. [Laughter] Giants. 

And Moe Bandy—that John introduced 
you to—he and Barbara and I, along with 
Loretta Lynn and Crystal Gayle, traveled 
all through Illinois and Iowa campaigning, 
and I am grateful to him, and he’s a won- 
derful American. Besides that, he’s a fellow 
Texan, so I’ve got to brag on him. But, Moe, 
thank you very, very much. 

And it’s great to be back in the heart of 
America—at least two blocks outside the 
Beltway. [Laughter] And to return, though, 
to one of America’s fastest growing areas, 
certainly Virginia’s. I discount the rumors 
that Tysons Corner will soon be changed to 
Buster Douglas Corner. [Laughter] 
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But, nevertheless, we’re here to salute 
Virginia’s great Senators. You know, John is 
Virginia’s senior elected statewide official. 
But more than that, he’s in what I think of 
as the Virginia tradition, and he mirrors 
that superb mix of qualities that makes Vir- 
ginians second to none. The first of these 
qualities, and Paul touched on it, is honor. 
As Casey Stengel would say, you can look it 
up. Virginia boasts a tradition of conscience 
and public honesty, public integrity. From 
Patrick Henry to our beloved friend Lewis 
Powell, the record is clear: Virginians ask 
and get integrity from their public officials. 

Let me share a story—and again, Paul 
touched on it, and let me elaborate—that 
illustrates that tradition. Happened at the 
Republican convention in Richmond in 
1978. Four men vying for the GOP Senate 
nomination, and no one could get a majori- 
ty. Many of you in the room were there, I 
know, as delegates, and I was following it 
very closely. And late Saturday night, one 
ballot following another. And finally about 
11:30 p.m., before the deciding ballot, an 
aide suggested an idea to John. “Mr. 
Warner,” he said, “these are principled del- 
egates. A lot of them won’t participate on a 
Sunday, and a good number of them aren’t 
backing you. Just filibuster, just wait until 
midnight.” And John’s response, I think, in 
the great Virginia tradition I referred to, 
spoke rather eloquently about his character. 
He said, “I'd rather lose the nomination 
than win it that way.” 

And you know the rest. He did lose that 
nomination. He promptly endorsed the 
winner, Dick Obenshain, that we all re- 
member later lost his life in a terrible acci- 
dent. And the party then turned to John, 
and he achieved an upset victory in just 11 
weeks of campaigning. First in defeat, and 
then in victory, he was a symbol of Virginia 
at its best. It is absolutely essential that he 
remain in the United States Senate. 

Even Virginians who supported others on 
the other side in °78 are backing John. 
Honor is one reason. And another is a 
second quality which this State has cher- 
ished throughout its history: Experience. 
Experience. Almost really unrivaled in the 
United States Senate. Ask anyone, John 
Warner is among the top in terms of being 
a respected Senator. Pick any issue. Invari- 
ably, he’s there with calm talk and reasoned 
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thought. And there’s a word for that, and 
it’s the third quality which makes John such 
a superb public servant: the wisdom that 
will be so crucial to the 1990’s. 

Nowhere is this sagacity more evident 
than in foreign policy. And nowhere could 
that wisdom be more important. Five 
weeks ago I talked in the State of the Union 
message about an idea called America. 
Well, that idea called America is the idea of 
democracy. And around the world, through 
what I’ve called the Revolution of ’89, that 
idea has allowed brave men and women to 
counter bayonets and conquer barbed wire. 
The Hungarian playwright Imre Madach 
once wrote a work entitled, “The Tragedy 
of Man.” And today, we celebrate the victo- 
ry of man. Look at Berlin, where a wall is 
falling, and Panama and Romania, where 
tyrants fell. Look at Poland and Czechoslo- 
vakia and Nicaragua or, yes, at the events of 
just 2 days this week. 

Who could have dreamt itP On Monday, 
Romanians toppling a statue of Lenin that 
had stood in a Bucharest square for 30 
years. And in the Soviet Union last Sunday 
and over the past few months, another sight 
that even Ripley wouldn’t believe: that na- 
tion’s first multicandidate elections at the 
local or republic level. And think of it: 
Communist candidates accepting the will of 
the popular ballot, a ballot which included, 
incidentally, independent candidates. And 
even in Moscow, totalitarianism is on the 
wane because of a dynamic Soviet leader 
willing, as Lincoln said, “to think anew.” 
And because we have been resolute, liberty 
is on the march, for a strong America is an 
America at peace. 

And John Warner is encouraging peace as 
the ranking Republican on the Senate 
Armed Services Committee, where he’s 
helping arms control get done, but done 
right. John is one of the few Members of 
the Senate who once negotiated an execu- 
tive national security agreement with the 
Soviets. And I’m looking to him to help 
guide new treaties and new budgets 
through this new decade of unprecedented 
change. But our administration has still 
other priorities because change here at 
home is just as important as change abroad. 

And the first, John referred to it with his 
vote when he summarily dismissed his Sen- 
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ators. I’ve never seen so many Senators told 
to do something and then do it. [Laughter] 
I’ve got to find out the formula. But the 
first is the environment. And last week, we 
reached an agreement in principle with the 
Senate leaders on the first rewrite of the 
Clean Air Act in over a decade, to cut 
urban smog and acid rain and air toxics. 
And John helped negotiate that deal. And 
like any northern Virginian, he knows that 
less traffic congestion is needed for clean 
air. 

And in that spirit, earlier today Sam Skin- 
ner, our Secretary of Transportation, pre- 
sented me with our National Transportation 
Policy. And I’m proud to say that among its 
many parts will be a strategy to build roads 
and streamline traffic, and something we 
especially need in northern Virginia: more 
flexibility in how Federal transportation 
funds are spent. Only then can we win the 
daily battle against gridlock, crashes, and 
bumper-to-bumper conditions. And as a guy 
said to me, “It gets worse after you leave 
your driveway.” Think about it. [Laughter] 
I'll repeat it. [Laughter] No, I won't. 
[Laughter] 

Another administration priority is the el- 
derly, and John, as you know—most of you, 
his close friends know—serves on the Spe- 
cial Committee on Aging. And I need him 
to help stop those who would mess around 
with Social Security. 

And for the less elderly, I need him as 
Senator to support our bill to boost child 
care choice through tax incentives, not Fed- 
eral meddling in child care across this coun- 
try. And though Barbara and I are veterans 
in the field—a personal note—last month 
John had the same child care privilege I’ve 
enjoyed. He became a grandfather. 

Finally, two priorities concern Americans 
of every age. One is education, and the 
other—you know what I’m going to say, be- 
cause it’s a national priority—the fight 
against crime and drugs. In January, I an- 
nounced the 1990 National Drug Control 
Strategy, phase II of the drug policy that 
we unveiled last year. We’re asking Con- 
gress to spend over $10.5 billion in fiscal ’91 
for education, treatment, interdiction, and 
enforcement, about a 69-percent increase 
just since I have taken office. 

And John supports this strategy, just as he 
supports such phase II steps as an expansion 


of the death penalty for those drug king- 
pins. And our budget request to increase 
Federal assistance to States and localities 
has his support. Let others soft-pedal the 
need to be hard on crime. I say, as Virgin- 
ians do, if you do crime, you'll do time. And 
we intend to take back the streets. We must 
be successful in the name of our young 
people of this country. 

And at the same time, I hope you know 
how interested we all are in education. 
We've got to take back our schools. And last 
fall, I convened an unprecedented event: 
this nation’s first education summit, appro- 
priately held at the University of Virginia. 
And UVA’s founder, Thomas Jefferson, once 
said simply, “I cannot live without books.” 
And so, we met, as Jefferson would have 
wanted, to find new ways to propel Ameri- 
ca’s love of learning. And from that summit 
arose the education goals the Nation’s Gov- 
ernors and I announced recently—unani- 
mous approval by the Nation’s Governors. 
And among them, we must see that every 
student in America starts ready to learn, 
and I’m talking about Head Start and great 
emphasis and great increase in Head Start, 
and that each school has an environment 
where kids can learn, and that means 
making every school drug-free. These are 
goals for the year 2000. Our graduation rate 
must be no less than 90 percent. And we 
want U.S. students to be first in the world 
in math and science by the year 2000. 

Like Jefferson, John knows that education 
is America’s most enduring legacy and, 
moreover, that to preserve it we must give 
our all, as he did during three separate 
times of war, and now does in time of 
peace. 

Let me close then, as I began, with a 
story. This tale about giving your all. Eleven 
years ago last month, as Virginia’s newly 
elected Senator, John was scheduled to give 
the annual reading of George Washington’s 
farewell address. A snowstorm hit Washing- 
ton, the worst since 1922. The city was par- 
alyzed, not our Senator. He put on his 
boots, began the long walk from his home 
to the Capitol, stopping to push stalled cars 
and finally hitching a ride to the Hill on a 
tractor still here as a part of a protest by 
farmers. [Laughter] And to John, such te- 
nacity was all in the line of duty. He figured 
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if George Washington could make it to 
Valley Forge, a freshman Senator could cer- 
tainly appear. And after 3 hours in the cold, 
he did appear, and others might not have 
thought it was very important, but he did, 
motivated by patriotism and respect for the 
traditions in the United States Senate. And 
that day was just one of many that he has 
made his friends proud. 

And so, let’s roll up our sleeves, keep in 
the Senate a man whose honor, experience, 
and wisdom have so enriched this very spe- 
cial Commonwealth in which you all are 
privileged to live. God bless you, and thank 
you very much. I know I speak for Barbara, 
too, when we said, John, if you need a little 
extra campaign work, call the White House. 
We're ready. It is national priority that this 
man be returned to the Senate. 

Thank you all very, very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 7:13 p.m. in 
the ballroom at the Sheraton Premier Hotel. 
In his remarks, he referred to National Re- 
publican Committeewoman Flo Traywick 
and former Virginia gubernatorial candi- 
date J. Marshall Coleman. A tape was not 


available for verification of the content of 
these remarks. 


Proclamation 6106—National 
Consumers Week, 1990 


March 9, 1990 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Two out of every three dollars spent in 
America’s marketplace are spent by individ- 
ual consumers. These dollars help create 
jobs and opportunity for men and women 
across the country. They also contribute to 
a strong national economy. 

The ingenuity of American business in 
meeting the demands of consumers has 
helped keep our markets growing and 
made our lives more comfortable. In our 
Nation’s free enterprise system, we rely on 
the ability of consumers and private indus- 
try to balance each other’s needs and inter- 
ests in the marketplace, with government 
intervening only to ensure fairness and the 
safety of goods and services. 
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Early in this century, when Henry Ford 
first introduced his “horseless carriage,” the 
automobile, it was wryly noted that buyers 
could choose between two colors: black and 
black. Today consumers are able to select 
their purchases from a wonderful variety of 
goods and services. And thanks to expand- 
ing world trade and the development of 
new technologies, the number of options 
available to consumers promises to keep 
growing. 

The theme for this week, “1990: New 
Consumer Horizons,” reflects the broad 
scope and ever-changing appearance of the 
marketplace. The marketplace we know ex- 
tends far beyond the United States. Rela- 
tionships with trading partners are being 
strengthened and restructured. New agree- 
ments are bringing consumers of this and 
other nations ever closer together. Our Na- 
tion’s productivity and technological leader- 
ship, complemented by that of other coun- 
tries, are helping to create a market as di- 
verse as the world is large. 

In dramatic new ways, men and women 
around the world are learning what we 
Americans have known for more than 200 
years: that the people, not government, are 
the sovereign. As a new breeze sweeps the 
world, we see that the rights and freedom 
individuals demand are economic as well as 
political. The ballot box may be the first 
place we express our yearning for freedom 
and opportunity, but it is not the only 
place. 

This year, as we prepare to welcome a 
new decade of opportunity for consumers, 
we also recognize the unique challenges it 
will pose. To be responsible and discerning 
consumers, Americans will need certain 
basic skills and a knowledge of the products 
and services offered to them. Individuals 
and families should know how to spend 
wisely, and they should understand the im- 
portance of balancing consumer spending 
and saving and investing for the future. The 
ability to read labels, to follow written in- 
structions, and to balance a checkbook is 
essential not only in the marketplace but 
also in the workplace. Ensuring that all 
Americans—especially those young people 
currently studying in our Nation’s schools— 
gain such knowledge and skills is a responsi- 
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bility and challenge shared by parents, edu- 
cators, business leaders, and public officials. 

Now, Therefore, I, George Bush, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, by 
virtue of the authority vested in me by the 
Constitution and laws of the United States, 
do hereby proclaim the week beginning 
April 22, 1990, as National Consumers 
Week. I urge businesses, educators, commu- 
nity organizations, the media, government, 
and consumer leaders to conduct activities 
to emphasize the important role consumers 
play in keeping our markets open, competi- 
tive, and fair. Furthermore, I call upon 
them to highlight the importance of educa- 
tion in helping citizens to become responsi- 
ble consumers. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this eighth day of March, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
ninety, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and fourteenth. 

George Bush 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 4:45 p.m., March 9, 1990} 


Remarks at the Swearing-In Ceremony 
for Antonia Novello as Surgeon 
General 


March 9, 1990 


The President. Justice O’Connor and Sec- 
retary [of Health and Human Services] Sul- 
livan, Senator Hatch and Congressman 
Conte, and [Assistant Secretary of Health 
and Human Services] Dr. Mason, and other 
distinguished guests, in a few minutes we’re 
going to make history three times over. Sur- 
geon General Novello will be the first 
woman, first Hispanic, and first Puerto 
Rican to become Surgeon General of the 
Public Health Service. Lou Sullivan, our 
outstanding Secretary, and I agree that 
women and minorities who serve in vital 
and visible posts in government also serve 
as role models for our young people. And 
Toni, your success as Surgeon General will 
be an inspiration to millions of people. 

Dr. Novello’s life is already an amazing 
success story, a vibrant example of the 
American dream. Twenty years ago, she 


graduated from the University of Puerto 
Rico School of Medicine, and 12 years ago 
she joined the Public Health Service and 
rose quickly through the ranks. Dr. Novello 
is a teacher, scholar, administrator, and a 
physician who has firsthand knowledge of 
the Public Health Service and the National 
Institutes of Health. This ceremony is more 
than a celebration; it is the beginning of a 
solemn commitment to the American 
people. Dr. Novello, you have the privilege, 
in my view, of working with the very best. 
And my respect and appreciation of my 
good friend Lou Sullivan grows every day 
as he fights for the good health of our 
people. In your hands, too, we now place 
the health of our people. 

The paths ahead are difficult and in a few 
minutes, just the few minutes we’ve been 
here, 11 people have died from smoking— 
390,000 people each year. And we must 
also do all we can to put an end to drug 
abuse, alcohol abuse, and AIDS. And be- 
cause so many of these problems begin with 
our children it is only right that we ask a 
pediatrician to help. There is one thing 
each of us can do to live longer and live 
better, and that is to emphasize health pro- 
motion and disease prevention, and it’s the 
best way to save lives and reduce the cost 
of medical care. Ultimately, we are all re- 
sponsible for our own health. And we look 
to you, Dr. Novello, to help guide us in that 
effort. Godspeed and good luck in this im- 
portant new assignment. And now we'll ask 
Justice O’Connor to do the honors. I guess 
I'll wedge in on my little toe mark here. All 
right. 


[At this point, Surgeon General Novello was 
sworn in.] 


Dr. Novello. Mr. President; Justice 
O’Connor; Mr. Secretary; my husband, Dr. 
Joe Novello; my mother, Ana Delia Flores; 
Dr. Mason; distinguished guests; my dearest 
family and friends: The American dream is 
well and alive today, and I might say today 
the “West Side Story” comes to the West 
Wing. [Laughter] When I was a little girl 
attending public schools in Puerto Rico, I 
looked beyond the Caribbean and beyond 
E] Yunque and beyond everywhere that I 
could. And all I wanted to do when I 
dreamed was to become a pediatrician, a 
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doctor for the little kids in my hometown. I 
never told anyone that I wanted to be that. 
It seemed too grand of a notion. Well, 
dreams sometimes come true in unexpected 
ways, and today I stand before you with 
pride and humility as the first Puerto Rican, 
Hispanic, female Surgeon General of this 
country. 

Mr. President, you have bestowed a great 
honor and a great responsibility on-me. By 
doing so, you have also sent a message. You 
have sent a message that somewhere this 
very morning, anywhere in San Francisco, 
San Antonio, Boston, Biloxi, there’s another 
minority girl or boy who can dream the 
dreams that I just dreamed yesterday of be- 
coming the Surgeon General of this coun- 
try. I do not aspire to be the Surgeon Gen- 
eral of the Hispanics, or the Surgeon Gener- 
al of the women, or the Surgeon General of 
the children. I aspire to be the Surgeon 
General of every American of this great 
country. As a practicing physician, I learned 
what patients want from their doctor. They 
don’t care if the doctor is male or female, if 
the doctor is black or white, if the doctor is 
Anglo or Hispanic, or even how they voted 
in the last election. What they do care is 
that the doctor has compassion, scientific 
excellence, availability at all times—the 
good ones and the bad ones. That’s the defi- 
nition of a good doctor. 

Once a dream, it is now my pledge to be 
a good doctor for all who live in this great 
country. My motto as your Surgeon General 
will be, “good science and good sense.” And 
so, I ask for your help and the grace of God 
as I strive to give something back to the 
Nation that has been so good to me. Thank 
you very much. Dios lo vendiga, and God 
bless America. 


Note: The President spoke at 11:28 a.m. in 
the Roosevelt Room at the White House. A 
tape was not available for verification of the 
content of these remarks. 


Remarks Upon Meeting the University 
of Miami Hurricanes 


March 9, 1990 


What a day in the Rose Garden. And wel- 
come, all of you especially, and all of you to 
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the White House. It’s great to see Senator 
Gramm and Senator Mack. And distin- 
guished Members of the United States Con- 
gress here, Dante Fascell and Congressman 
Bennett. Sam Jankovich, the director of ath- 
letics at Miami; and, of course, Dennis 
Erickson and his staff. And then, the 
number one football team in America, the 
Miami Hurricanes. For all of us name-drop- 
pers, it’s been 2 great weeks. Last week, the 
San Francisco 49ers—{laughter|—were in 
here, and the NFL’s team of the eighties. 
And now, we’ve got the college football 
team of the decade. The ’Canes have lost 
five football games in the last 5 years; that’s 
all. A 55-and-5 record. And your Sugar 
Bowl win this year marked the University 
of Miami’s seventh straight trip—seventh— 
to a New Year’s Day bowl game. 


And when sports fans think of a college 
bowl over the last 10 years, they think of 
two of the biggest games in college football 
history. January 1, 1984, your team started 
making college football history when you 
went 10 and 1, and then upset Nebraska 
31-30 in the Orange Bowl—one of the 
greatest wins ever. And then one that some 
of you young guys remember, November 
25th, 1989. Your titanic struggle with the 
Fighting Irish at Notre Dame this year re- 
sulted in a 27 to 10 win over the then top- 
ranked defending national champion in 
what many consider the game of the year. 
But with Miami, there’s also great memo- 
ries of great championships. Back in 1984, 
the Nebraska game at the Orange Bowl 
brought you your first national champion- 
ship—national title. And then you beat O.U. 
in the Orange Bowl to win the 1987 nation- 
al title. And just when the opposition 
thought the storm had passed, you beat the 
Crimson Tide soundly in this year’s Sugar 
Bowl. Three national titles, three great 
championship games. 


And not only have you played great 
games, but you’ve produced some of foot- 
ball’s greatest players. Take a look at the 
Miami dynasty of quarterbacks. What is it 
about the water in Miami? Jim Kelly of Buf- 
falo, Bernie Kosar of the Browns, Vinnie 
Testaverde—Tampa Bay, and Steve Walsh 
of the Cowboys. No wonder they call it 
Quarterback U. Well, the team of the eight- 
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ies heads for the nineties with Craig Erickson 
as quarterback, and your passing game is 
taking full flight. In fact, some say that 
when Craig throws the ball, anything that 
flies that far should be showing an in-flight 
movie and serving a meal. [Laughter] 


But behind this Erickson Express, if you 
will, this offense is the number-one ranked 
defense in the country, led by All-American 
defensive linemen Greg Mark and Cortez 
Kennedy. And I hear it’s easier to get a tax 
cut through Congress than a ball carrier 
through that defense. The man behind it all 
is right here, Coach Erickson. It was your 
rookie year as Miami’s coach, and yet you 
made them national champs. And coaching 
is never easy, but that first year is always 
the toughest, and you did a great job. And 
congratulations to all of you. In the best 
American tradition, the Hurricanes have 
shown that they won’t settle for second- 
best. Thank you and God bless you all. Wel- 
come to the White House. 


Coach Erickson. President Bush, first of 
all, we’d like to thank you for the Miami 
weather that you brought with us today. It’s 
very nice. And secondly, we’ve had a lot of 
honors and a lot of accolades since winning 
the national championship, but for us to 
have the honor to come to the White House 
and visit with you is truly the greatest 
honor that any football team could ever 
have. And we’ve got a lot of great young 
guys here that worked very hard to win the 
national championship. Five of them were 
here in 1987 with President Reagan. We’ve 
got a lot of other young ones here that 
hopefully will be here in 1990, 1991, 1992. 
[Laughter] But on behalf of the University 
of Miami, the administration, my coaching 
staff, and the football team, we would like 
to present you with this jersey which signi- 
fies that we were number one in the coun- 
try. 


The President. Well, congratulations 
again, and thank you all. That’s terrific. 


Note: The President spoke at 11:40 a.m. in 
the Rose Garden at the White House. A tape 
was not available for verification of the con- 
tent of these remarks. 


Letter to the Speaker of the House and 
the President of the Senate on Nuclear 
Cooperation With EURATOM 


March 9, 1990 


Dear Mr. Speaker: (Dear Mr. President:) 

The United States has been engaged in 
nuclear cooperation with the European 
Community for many years. This coopera- 
tion was initiated under agreements that 
were concluded over 3 decades ago be- 
tween the United States and the European 
Atomic Energy Community (EURATOM) 
and that extend until December 31, 1995. 
Since the inception of this cooperation, the 
Community has adhered to all its obliga- 
tions under those agreements. 

The Nuclear Non-Proliferation Act of 
1978 amended the Atomic Energy Act of 
1954 to establish new nuclear export crite- 
ria, including a requirement that the 
United States would have a right to consent 
to the reprocessing of fuel exported from 
the United States. Our present agreements 
for cooperation with EURATOM do not 
contain such a right. To avoid disrupting 
cooperation with EURATOM, a proviso was 
included in the law to enable continued co- 
operation until March 10, 1980, if EURA- 
TOM agreed to negotiations concerning our 
cooperation agreements. EURATOM 
agreed in 1978 to such negotiations. 

The law also provides that nuclear coop- 
eration with EURATOM can be extended 
on an annual basis after March 10, 1980, 
upon determination by the President that 
failure to cooperate would be seriously prej- 
udicial to the achievement of U.S. nonpro- 
liferation objectives or otherwise jeopardize 
the common defense and security and after 
notification to the Congress. President 
Carter made such a determination 10 years 
ago and signed Executive Order No. 12193, 
permitting nuclear cooperation with EURA- 
TOM to continue until March 10, 1981. 
President Reagan made such determina- 
tions in 1981, 1982, 1983, 1984, 1985, 1986, 
1987, and 1988, and signed Executive 
Orders Nos. 12295, 12351, 12409, 12463, 
12506, 12554, 12587, and 12629 permitting 
nuclear cooperation to continue through 
March 10, 1989. I made such a determina- 
tion in 1989 and signed Executive Order 
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No. 12670, permitting nuclear cooperation 
to continue through March 10, 1990. 

In addition to numerous informal con- 
tacts, the United States has engaged in fre- 
quent talks with EURATOM regarding the 
renegotiation of the U.S.-EURATOM agree- 
ments for cooperation. Talks were conduct- 
ed in November 1978, September 1979, 
April 1980, January 1982, November 1983, 
March 1984, May, September, and Novem- 
ber 1985, April and July 1986, September 
1987, September and November 1988, July 
and December 1989, and February 1990. 
Further talks are anticipated this year. 

I believe it is essential that cooperation 
between the United States and the Commu- 
nity continue and, likewise, that we work 
closely with our allies to counter the threat 
of proliferation of nuclear explosives. Not 
only would a disruption of nuclear coopera- 
tion with EURATOM eliminate any chance 
of progress in our talks with that organiza- 
tion related to our agreements, it would 
also cause serious problems in our overall 
relationships. Accordingly, I have deter- 
mined that failure to continue peaceful nu- 
clear cooperation with EURATOM would 
be seriously prejudicial to the achievement 
of U.S. nonproliferation objectives and 
would jeopardize the common defense and 
security of the United States. I therefore 
intend to sign an executive order to extend 
the waiver of the application of the rele- 
vant export criterion of the Nuclear Non- 
Proliferation Act for an additional 12 
months from March 10, 1990. 

Sincerely, 


George Bush 


Note: Identical letters were sent to Thomas 
S. Foley, Speaker of the House of Represent- 
atives, and Dan Quayle, President of the 
Senate. 


Executive Order 12706—Nuclear 
Cooperation With EURATOM 
March 9, 1990 


By the authority vested in me as Presi- 
dent by the Constitution and laws of the 
United States of America, including section 
126a(2) of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, 
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as amended (42 U.S.C. 2155(a) (2)), and 
having determined that, upon the expira- 
tion of the period specified in the first pro- 
viso to section 126a(2) of such act and ex- 
tended for 12-month periods by Executive 
Orders Nos. 12193, 12295, 12351, 12409, 
12463, 12506, 12554, 12587, 12629, and 
12670, failure to continue peaceful nuclear 
cooperation with the European Atomic 
Energy Community would be seriously 
prejudicial to the achievement of United 
States non-proliferation objectives and 
would otherwise jeopardize the common 
defense and security of the United States, 
and having notified the Congress of this de- 
termination, I hereby extend the duration 
of that period to March 10, 1991. Executive 
Order No. 12670 shall be superseded on the 
effective date of this Executive order. 


George Bush 
The White House, 
March 9, 1990. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 4:46 p.m., March 9, 1990] 


Letter to Congressional Leaders 
Transmitting a Report on 
Telecommunications Trade 
Negotiations With the European 
Community and Korea 


March 9, 1990 


OO 

Pursuant to section 1376(c\2\B) of the 
Omnibus Trade and Competitiveness Act of 
1988 (“the Act”) (Public Law 100-418; 102 
Stat. 1221), I am hereby transmitting my 
report that finds that substantial progress 
has been made in telecommunications trade 
talks conducted under section 1375 of the 
Act with the European Community (EC) 
and Korea and contains the reasons why an 
extension of the negotiating period with the 
EC and Korea is necessary. 

Sincerely, 


George Bush 


Note: Identical letters were sent to George J. 
Mitchell and Robert Dole, majority and mi- 
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nority leader of the Senate, respectively; 
Lloyd Bentsen and Bob Packwood, chair- 
man and ranking Republican member of 
the Senate Finance Committee, respectively; 
Thomas S. Foley and Robert H. Michel, 
Speaker and minority leader of the House 
of Representatives, respectively; John D. 
Dingell and Norman F. Lent, chairman and 
ranking Republican member of the House 
Energy and Commerce Committee, respec- 
tively; Dan Rostenkowski and Bill Archer, 
chairman and ranking Republican member 
of the House Ways and Means Committee, 
respectively. 


Proclamation 6107—Harriet Tubman 
Day, 1990 


March 9, 1990 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


In celebrating Harriet Tubman’s life, we 
remember her commitment to freedom and 
rededicate ourselves to the timeless princi- 
ples she struggled to uphold. Her story is 
one of extraordinary courage and effective- 
ness in the movement to abolish slavery 
and to advance the noble ideals enshrined 
in our Nation’s Declaration of Independ- 
ence: “We hold these truths to be self-evi- 
dent, that all men are created equal, that 
they are endowed by their Creator with 
certain unalienable Rights, that among 
these are Life, Liberty and the pursuit of 
Happiness.” 

After escaping from slavery herself in 
1849, Harriet Tubman led hundreds of 
slaves to freedom by making a reported 19 
trips through the network of hiding places 
known as the Underground Railroad. For 
her efforts to help ensure that our Nation 
always honors its promise of liberty and op- 
portunity for all, she became known as the 
“Moses of her People.” 

Serving as a nurse, scout, cook, and spy 
for the Union Army during the Civil War, 
Harriet Tubman often risked her own free- 
dom and safety to protect that of others. 
After the war, she continued working for 
justice and for the cause of human dignity. 


Today we are deeply thankful for the ef- 
forts of this brave and selfless women—they 
have been a source of inspiration to genera- 
tions of Americans. 

In recognition of Harriet Tubman’s spe- 
cial place in the hearts of all who cherish 
freedom, the Congress has passed Senate 
Joint Resolution 257 in observance of ““Har- 
riet Tubman Day,” March 10, 1990, the 
77th anniversary of her death. 

Now, Therefore, I, George Bush, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim March 10, 1990, as Harriet 
Tubman Day, and I call upon the people of 
the United States to observe this day with 
appropriate ceremonies and activities. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this ninth day of March, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
ninety, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and fourteenth. 


George Bush 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 11:20 a.m., March 12, 1990] 


Nomination of Karen L. Gillmor To Be 
Director of the Women’s Bureau 


March 9, 1990 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Karen L. Gillmor to be 
Director of the Women’s Bureau at the De- 
partment of Labor. She would succeed Jill 
Houghton Emery. 

Since 1987 Dr. Gillmor has served as 
manager of physician relations at the Ohio 
State University Hospitals in Columbus, 
OH. Prior to this, she served as chief of 
management planning and research at the 
Industrial Commission of Ohio, 1983-1986; 
advancement officer for the Ohio Republi- 
can Finance Committee, 1982-1983; vice 
president for public affairs and governmen- 
tal relations and assistant to the chairman at 
the Huntington National Bank in Columbus, 
OH, 1981-1982; special assistant to the 
dean of the Ohio State University College 
of Law, 1979-1981; research assistant at 
Burke Marketing Research, Inc. in Indian- 
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apolis, IN, 1978-1979; and assistant to the 
president for Indiana Central University in 
Indianapolis, IN, 1977-1978. In addition, 
Dr. Gillmor has served as assistant to the 
vice president, and dean at the Ohio State 
University, 1972-1977, and director of guid- 
ance at the Fairfield Union Local Schools in 
Lancaster, OH, 1970-1972. 

Dr. Gillmor graduated from Michigan 
State University (B.A., 1969) and the Ohio 
State University (M.A., 1970; Ph.D., 1981). 
She was born January 29, 1948, in Cleve- 
land, OH. Dr. Gillmor is married and re- 
sides in Columbus, OH. 





Points of Light Recognition Program 





The President named the following individ- 
uals and institutions as exemplars of his 
commitment to making community service 
central to the life and work of every Ameri- 
can. 





The President extends his appreciation to 
the following: 


March 3 


Stop the Violence Movement, of Milwaukee, WI. 
Ruth Varnado and Queen Hyler are residents 
of Milwaukee who became outraged by the vi- 
olence of drug and crime activity in their city. 
They founded the Stop the Violence Move- 
ment to address this issue and change their 
community. The Stop the Violence Movement 
targets the most drug-ridden areas of the city. 
Marches and rallies are held to encourage 
people to stand up to drugs and violence 
within their community. Members of the group 
go door-to-door to encourage participation in 
the effort. They have worked to remove drug 
paraphernalia from local stores and have en- 
couraged local media outlets to donate free air 
time to anti-drug messages. In addition, Ms. 
Varnado and Ms. Hyler visit a prison once a 
week to speak with inmates, searching for in- 
sight into the world of drugs and crime. They 
discuss drugs and violence on the street and 
ask the inmates what measures could have pre- 
vented their involvement. These discussions 
allow Ms. Varnado and Ms. Hyler to perfect 
their message to the community. 
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March 5 


Edith Lewis, of Garland, TX. Called Grandma by 
the people who know and love her, Ms. Lewis 
opens her home and heart to anyone over 18 
years old who asks for help. Ten young people 
live in her home at a time. She funds them 
with her own money, while church groups and 
individuals donate food, clothing, and medical 
care. With a strategy of love, care, and pa- 
tience, she rehabilitates these youths, most of 
whom come from broken families and suffer 
from alcoholism or drug abuse. Ms. Lewis aims 
to change the young people’s attitudes and out- 
looks, encouraging them to choose to help 
themselves. She does so through love and 
caring, although she is not afraid to be stern 
when necessary. She has been known to ven- 
ture into drug dens and jails at night to bring 
her young people home, patiently working to 
help them change their habits and destructive 
lifestyles. If the young people have dropped 
out of school, she counsels them until they 
choose to return. Her work has been so effec- 
tive that police and probation officers refer 
people to her regularly. 


March 6 


Cheyenne Botanic Gardens, of Cheyenne, WY. 
This volunteer project is designed to provide 
food and work for low-income people, disabled 
individuals, senior citizens, and juvenile offend- 
ers in the Cheyenne community. In 1982, the 
Community Solar Greenhouse expanded into 
the 6,500 square foot Cheyenne Botanic Gar- 
dens. More than 50 volunteers comprise 95 
percent of the work force and volunteer an 
average of 1,500 hours each month. These vol- 
unteers grow food, plants, and flowers. Sixty- 
five percent of the food goes to low-income 
families. The plants and flowers are donated 
toward municipal beautification efforts. The 
greenhouse is open year round and is heated 
entirely by solar energy. The Cheyenne Botan- 
ic Gardens produce several beneficial results. 
The therapeutic effects of gardening and grow- 
ing vegetables have proven highly successful 
for the disabled individuals. Senior citizens pro- 
vide a senior role model for teens, while juve- 
nile offenders provide a vibrant influence in 
seniors’ lives. 


March 7 


Zenobia White, of Des Moines, IA. She founded 
One’s_ Self-Actualizing and Communication 
Skills (OSACS) to help economically disadvan- 
taged women escape their condition. The 
mother of six, Ms. White raised her children 
alone after divorcing her husband. She became 
acutely aware of the plight of women in pover- 
ty and, in 1980, founded OSACS to help them. 





The goal of this effort is to build self-confi- 
dence in poor women, many of whom have 
little education and have been abandoned by 
husbands or partners. OSACS is operated en- 
tirely by volunteers and offers a variety of serv- 
ices with the strong support of the Junior 
League, church groups, and the YWCA. 
OSACS offers literacy training, as well as tutori- 
als for the Adult Basic Education and GED 
tests. One program teaches women basics in 
home safety and how to accomplish common, 
essential tasks, such as riding a bus and grocery 
shopping. The local hospital provides weekly 
health care sessions as well. In all, OSACS pro- 
vides critical information to these women, ena- 
bling them to become self-sufficient and self- 
confident. 


March 8 


Page Attacks Trash, of Page, AZ. Every year, the 
city of Page hosts 2 to 3 million tourists. Ten 
years ago, in order to combat the litter prob- 
lem resulting from the influx of visitors, local 
citizens mobilized to create Page Attacks 
Trash. Staged annually on the third Saturday of 
May, this clean-up effort has grown to include 
not only the entire city of Page but Navajo 
lands and the Glen Canyon National Recrea- 
tion Area as well. Service organizations, Scouts, 
local and State officials, and many others 
pledge year after year to clean up their com- 
munity. This past year, residents of Page and of 
the LeChee Chapter of the Navajo Nation 
turned out 70 percent of their population to 
pick up tourist trash. Degradable plastic gar- 
bage bags were used to collect over 140 tons of 
debris, the largest cleanup to date. 


March 9 


Project Chesed of Miami Beach, FL. Under the 
coordination of Rabbi Boruch Sofrin, the 
Hebrew Academy implemented a 20-hour-per- 
year community service requirement for the 
student body. This requirement was made with 
the intention of engaging the students in vol- 
unteer service. The program’s success lies in 
involving the students in community work, 
above and beyond the requirement. The stu- 
dents participate in various volunteer initia- 
tives. Some volunteer to work with physically 
disabled people and individuals with mental re- 
tardation. Others coordinate food drives or 
make and deliver sandwiches for homeless 
people in their community. Many students 
make visits to centers for abused children. The 
Lions Club also helps to provide the students 
with volunteer opportunities. 
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Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 





The following list includes the President’s 
public schedule and other items of general 
interest announced by the Office of the 
Press Secretary and not included elsewhere 
in this issue. 





March 2 
The President announced his intention to 

appoint the following individuals to be 

members of the American Battle Monu- 
ments Commission: 

William Campbell, of California. He would suc- 
ceed Preston H. Long. Mr. Campbell is a re- 
tired State senator in California and currently 
serves as the president of the California Manu- 
facturing Association. 

Ronald D. Ray, of Kentucky. He would succeed 
Armistead Jones Maupin. Currently Mr. Ray 
serves as an attorney with the law firm of Ray 
and Morris in Louisville, KY. 


March 4 
In the evening, the President returned to 
the White House from Palm Springs, CA. 


March 5 

The President met at the White House 

with: 

—the Vice President; John H. Sununu, 
Chief of Staff to the President; Brent 
Scowcroft, Assistant to the President for 
National Security Affairs; and members 
of the CIA briefing staff; 

—the Cabinet; 

—Secretary of the Treasury Nicholas F. 
Brady; 

—John H. Sununu, Chief of Staff to the 
President. 


March 6 

The President met at the White House 

with: 

—the Vice President; John H. Sununu, 
Chief of Staff to the President; Brent 
Scowcroft, Assistant to the President for 
National Security Affairs; and members 
of the CIA briefing staff; 

—John H. Sununu, Chief of Staff to the 
President. 

The President declared that a major dis- 

aster exists in the central part of Illinois as a 
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result of a severe ice storm that began on 
February 14. He directed the Federal 
Emergency Management Agency to pro- 
vide assistance to supplement State and 
local recovery efforts. 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate the following individuals to be 
members of the Board of Directors of the 
Corporation for Public Broadcasting: 


Henry J. Cauthen, of South Carolina, for a term 
expiring March 1, 1994. He would succeed 
Howard D. Gutin. Currently Mr. Cauthen 
serves as president of the South Carolina Edu- 
cational Television Network in Columbia, SC. 

Lloyd Kaiser, of Pennsylvania, for a term expir- 
ing March 1, 1994. This is a reappointment. 
Currently Mr. Kaiser serves as president of 
QED Communications in Pittsburgh, PA. 


The President has directed Salvatore R. 
Martoche, Assistant Secretary of the Treas- 
ury for Enforcement, to act as Director of 
the Office of Thrift Supervision. It is ex- 
pected that Mr. Martoche will serve until a 
new Director is in place. 


March 7 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—the Vice President; John H. Sununu, 
Chief of Staff to the President; Brent 
Scowcroft, Assistant to the President for 
National Security Affairs; and members 
of the CIA briefing staff; 

—Secretary of Commerce Robert A. Mos- 
bacher, for lunch; 

—Secretary of State James A. Baker III; 

—John H. Sununu, Chief of Staff to the 
President. 

The President transmitted tc the Con- 
gress a report on the resuits of investiga- 
tions to determine the effect of imports on 
the national security during fiscal year 
1989. 


March 8 

The President met at the White House 

with: 

—the Vice President; John H. Sununu, 
Chief of Staff to the President; Brent 
Scowcroft, Assistant to the President for 
National Security Affairs; and members 
of the CIA briefing staff; 

—the Vice President, for lunch; 

—John H. Sununu, Chief of Staff to the 
President. 


In the afternoon, the President recorded 
two public service announcements at 
McDonough Memorial Gymnasium at 
Georgetown University. 

The President announced the U.S. delega- 
tion to the inaugural ceremonies of the 
President-elect of the Republic of Chile, His 
Excellency Patricio Aylwin Azocar, to be 
held in Santiago, Chile, on March 11, 1990: 


Personal Representative of the President to 
Head the Delegation: 


Dan Quayle, Vice President of the United States 
of America. 


Representatives of the President, With the 
Rank of Special Ambassador: 


Edward M. Kennedy, United States Senator from 
the State of Massachusetts. 

Bernard Aronson, Assistant Secretary of State for 
Inter-American Affairs. 

Charles A. Gillespie, Jr., U.S. Ambassador to the 
Republic of Chile. 


The President announced the U.S. delega- 
tion to the inaugural ceremonies of the 
President-elect of the Federative Republic 
of Brazil, His Excellency Fernando Collor 
de Mello, to be held in Brasilia, Brazil, on 
March 15, 1990: 


Personal Representative of the President to 
Head the Delegation: 


Dan Quayle, Vice President of the United States 
of America. 


Representatives of the President, With the 

Rank of Special Ambassador: 

Marilyn Quayle, wife of the Vice President of 
the United States of America. 


Richard Huntington Melton, U.S. Ambassador to 
the Federative Republic of Brazil. 


March 9 

The President met at the White House 

with: 

—the Vice President; John H. Sununu, 
Chief of Staff to the President; Brent 
Scowcroft, Assistant to the President for 
National Security Affairs; and members 
of the CIA briefing staff; 

—Secretary of State James A. Baker III; 

—John H. Sununu, Chief of Staff to the 
President. 

In the afternoon, the President and Mrs. 

Bush went to Camp David, MD, for the 
weekend. 








Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





The following list does not include promo- 
tions of members of the Uniformed Services, 
nominations to the Service Academies, or 
nominations of Foreign Service officers. 





Submitted March 5 


John C. Foltz, 

of Ohio, to be Administrator of the Federal 
Grain Inspection Service, vice W. Kirk 
Miller, resigned. 


The following-named individuals to be 
members of the National Science Board, 
National Science Foundation, for terms ex- 
piring May 10, 1994: 


Peter H. Raven, of Missouri, vice William 
A. Nierenberg, term expired. 

Benjamin S. Shen, of Pennsylvania, vice 
Norman C. Rasmussen, term expired. 


Submitted March 6 


Samuel Grayson Wilson, 

of Virginia, to be United States District 
Judge for the Western District of Virginia, 
vice Glen M. Williams, retired. 


D. Brock Hornby, 

of Maine, to be United States District Judge 
for the District of Maine, vice Conrad K. 
Cyr, elevated. 


Lynne Vincent Cheney, 

of Wyoming, to be Chairperson of the Na- 
tional Endowment for the Humanities for a 
term of 4 years (reappointment). 


Submitted March 7 


Jo Anne B. Barnhart, 

of Delaware, to be Assistant Secretary for 
Family Support, Department of Health and 
Human Services (new position). 


The following-named persons to be mem- 
bers of the Board of Directors of the Corpo- 
ration for Public Broadcasting for terms ex- 
piring March 1, 1994: 


Henry J. Cauthen, of South Carolina, vice 
Howard D. Gutin. 
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Lloyd Kaiser, of Pennsylvania (reappoint- 
ment). 


Submitted March 8 


Adriane J. Dudley, 

of the Virgin Islands, to be a Judge of the 
District Court of the Virgin Islands for a 
term of 10 years, vice Almeric L. Christian, 
retired. 


Arthur F. Van Court, 

of California, to be United States Marshal 
for the Eastern District of California for the 
term of 4 years (reappointment). 





Checklist 
of White House Press Releases 





The following list contains releases of the 
Office of the Press Secretary that are nei- 
ther printed as items nor covered by entries 
in the Digest of Other White House An- 
nouncements. 





Released March 1 


Advance text: 

Remarks at the California Chamber of 
Commerce Centennial Dinner in Los Ange- 
les, CA 


Released March 6 


Announcement: 

Nomination of Samuel G. Wilson to be 
United States District Judge for the West- 
ern District of Virginia 


Announcement: 

Nomination of D. Brock Hornby to be 
United States District Judge for the District 
of Maine 


Transcript: 

Press briefing on the President’s meeting 
with Prime Minister Andreotti of Italy—by 
Raymond Seitz, Assistant Secretary of State 
for European and Canadian Affairs 
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Released March 6—Continued 


Advance text: 


Remarks to members of the American Soci- 
ety of Association Executives 


Advance text: 


Remarks to members of the National PTA 
Legislative Conference 


Released March 8 


Transcript: 

Press briefing on national transportation 
policy—by Secretary of Transportation 
Samuel K. Skinner 


Announcement: 

Nomination of Adriane jf. Dudley to be a 
Judge of the District Court of the Virgin 
Islands 


Released March 8—Continued 


Announcement: 

Nomination of Arthur F. Van Court to be 
United States Marshal for the Eastern Dis- 
trict of California 





Acts Approved 
by the President 





Approved March 6 


H.R. 150 / Public Law 101-249 
Posthumous Citizenship for Active Duty 
Service Act of 1989 


H.R. 2281 / Public Law 101-250 

To amend the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965 to extend the author- 
ization for certain school dropout demon- 
stration programs 
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ABC Television—270 

Abortion—79, 94, 141 

Abraham Lincoln, 18lst Anniversary of the Birth 
of —239 

Acres Homes War on Drugs—124 

ACTION—144 

ActionAids, Philadelphia, PA—300 

Ad Hoc Group Against Crime, Kansas City, 
MO—85, 86 

Adoption—78, 79, 127, 141 

Advancement of Colored People, National Asso- 
ciation for the—3, 31, 34, 120, 131 
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223, 268, 317 

Aeronautics and Space Administration, Nation- 
al—155, 172, 177 

Africa. See specific country 

African Americans. See specific subject; Civil 
rights 

African Development Foundation—244, 304 

African National Congress. See South Africa 

Afro-American (Black) History Month, National— 
84 

Agency. See other part of subject 

Aging, Administration on. See Health and Human 
Services, Department of 

Agricultural Trade Policy Advisory Committee— 
28 

Agriculture 
Administration polic’=s—27-29, 204 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 

(GATT). See Commerce, international 

President’s views—27 
Rural development—80 
Water quality, role. See Environment 

Agriculture, Department of 
Budget—22 
Secretary—27, 28, 80, 204, 343 

Air Force, Department of the, Strategic Air Com- 
mand—205 

Alabama, flooding. See Disaster assistance 

Alaska, mineral resources, 1989 report—223 

Alfalfa Club—158 

Algeria, consular convention with U.S.—319 

Alibi Club—158 

Ambassadors. See specific country 

American. See other part of subject 

American Spectator—81 

Americare—98 

Angola, conflict resolution—37, 228 


Angola, National Union for the Total Independ- 
ence of —228 
Architects, American Institute of —289 
Arctic Research Policy Committee, Interagen- 
cy—159 
Armed Forces, U.S. 
Deployment in Panama. See Panama, deploy- 
ment of U.S. troops 
Europe, role. See Europe, defense and security 
Military base closings—194, 236, 288 
Military reductions—150, 151, 185, 215, 239 
National Training Center—184 
President’s views—4, 30, 51, 54, 57, 110, 149, 
150, 184, 185, 188, 192, 194, 206, 214 
Women, role—18 
Arms Control and Disarmament Agency, U.S.— 
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Arms and munitions 
Bolivia-U.S. export control memorandum of un- 
derstanding—255 
Chemical weapons—230, 284 
China, arms sales—112 
Conventional forces and weapons—149, 151, 
196, 228, 230, 231, 244, 246, 287, 305, 311 
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Arts, National Endowment for the—317 
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Registration of —99 
Austria, Chancellor—301 
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Battle Monuments Commission, American—344 
Berlin—76, 343 
Bible Reading, International Year of —293 
Black Hills Regional Ski For Light, Rapid City, 
SD—342 
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History Month, National 
Blacks. See specific subject; Civil rights 
Board. See other part of subject 
Bolivia 
Drug interdiction, cooperation—248-255, 260 
Essential chemicals agreement with U.S.—254 
Minister of Foreign Affairs & Worship—254, 
255 
President—248, 257-260, 284 
Weapons export control memorandum of un- 
derstanding with U.S.—255 
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Boy Scouts of America—229 
Brazil 
Economy—1i26 
Environmental cooperation—126 
President-elect—126 
Broadcasting, Board for International—10 
Budget, Federal 
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Deficit—45, 46, 52, 71, 139, 148, 181, 196 
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Business Council—283 
Business and industry 
Drug abuse prevention, role—107, 340 
Education, role. See Education 
Foreign investment in U.S. See Economy, na- 
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Free enterprise system—234 
President’s views—285 
Private sector overseas investment—81, 340 
Productivity and competitiveness—182, 183, 
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Stock market trading—92 
Voluntarism, support. See Voluntarism 
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Import and Export Corporation 
CBERA. See Ecclesiae, etemiattesal 
CFE. See Arms and munitions 
CFIUS. See Foreign Investment in U.S., Commit- 
tee on 
CSCE. See Security and Cooperaton in Europe, 
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Cabinet 
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Domestic Policy Council—73, 148, 291, 292, 
316 
Economic Policy Council—80 
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Chamber of Commerce—338 
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Earthquake. See Disaster assistance 
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Republican Party event—187, 329 
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Prime Minister—318 
Trade with U.S.—277 
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Democracy and freedom—100 
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Advisory Council on Historic Preservation, 
member—175 

African Development Foundation, Board of Di- 
rectors, member—244 

Board for International Broadcasting, Chair- 
man and member—10 

Commerce Department 
Assistant Commissioner 

Trademarks—101 
Assistant Secretary 

ment)—81 
mmission on Civil Rights, Chairman and 
member—298 

Commission on Presidential Scholars, Chairman 
and member—103 

Defense Department 
Assistant Secretary (Production and Logis- 

tics)—5 
Deputy Under Secretary (Acquisition)—102 
Director of Defense Research and Engineer- 
ing—102 

Energy Department 
Assistant Secretary (Fossil Energy)—101 
Office of Civilian Radioactive Waste Manage- 
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Environmental Protection Agency, Assistant 
Administrator (Research and Develop- 
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Federal Reserve System, Board of Governors, 
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Health and Human Services 
Commissioner on Aging—144 
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sional Relations)}—299 
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National Council on Disability 
Chairman—11 
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National Credit Union Administration Board, 
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National Science Foundation, Deputy Direc- 
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National Transportation Safety Board, Chair- 
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Chief of Naval Operations—189 
Installations and Environment—143 
Research, Development, and Acquisition— 
143 
Office of Science and Technology Policy, Asso- 
ciate Directors—73, 74 
President’s Council of Advisors on Science and 
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Railroad Retirement Board, Chairman and 
members—157 
Resolution Trust Corporation, Inspector Gener- 
al—221 
Securities and 
member—34 
Smithsonian Institution, John F. Kennedy 
Center for the Performing Arts, Board of 
Trustees, member—156 
State Department 
Ambassador to Panama—2 
Assistant Secretary (Oceans and International 
Environmental and Scientific Affairs)}—277 
Special Cyprus Coordinator, rank of Ambas- 
sador—281 
State Justice Institute, Board of Directors, 
member—205 
Student Loan Marketing Association, Board of 
Directors, member—22 
United Nations 
Economic and Social Council, U.S. Repre- 
sentative—219 
Special Political Affairs, U.S. Alternate Repre- 
sentative—219 
U.S. Arms Control and Disarmament Agency 
Assistant Directors 
Bureau of Strategic Programs—59 
Multilateral Affairs—143 
Nuclear Weapons and Control—88 
U.S. International Development Cooperation 
Agency, Agency for International Develop- 


Exchange Commission, 
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